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again. Every heart, in however simple or poor a body it beats, 
feels that it is engaged intimately in the great symbolic act. 
Every bereaved man or woman can say, “That body may 
belong to me.” And in dedicating the spot where the body lics 
with gratitude and affection to all those other nameless men 
who are lost but not forgotten, the nation must also, as Lincoln 
said in his immortal speech at Gettysburg, dedicate itself. 
That, after all, is the true dedication for us—that we may 
remain worthy. 

The Prime Minister made a highly optimistic speech at the 
Lord Mayor's banquet on Tuesday. The speech was not the 
medium, as has often happened on these occasions, of some 
important communication to the nation. It was rather an 
exhortation to good-will and an assertion that conditicns were 
improving. Mr. Lloyd George’s exhortation was excellent in 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





NOTICE. 

Owing to the Government having taken over our cold premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers expericnce any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 


Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the | 


Manager of the Srectrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
| 

» ig? body of an unnamed soldier taken from the battlefields 

of France was buried on Thursday in Westminster 
Abbey in the holiest spot of English ground. As this moving 
ceremony takes place when we write, we can do little more 
than refer to it. Enough to say that the great symbolical act 
of allowing an unidentified body to represent all the mighty 
inarticulate sacrifice of the nation is justified, because all people 
heartily understand it and approve of it. In a nation such 
as ours, where government is by the people and for the people, 
Carlyle’s description of honest, ignorant men being turned into 
cannon-fodder, and being forced to fight against equally honest 
and ignorant men of cther nations with whom they have no 
manner of quarrel because callous and cynical rulers on the 
two sides have purposely disagreed, reads like a grotesque 
imagery of the past. The last war, whatever a few carpers 
may say to the contrary, was feught in the full light of know- 
ledge and with the enthusiastic support of all good citizens—- 
fouglit because it was felt by all that the evils of war would 
be less than the evil of consenting to infamous wrong. 


If it were not felt that the nameless dead who now lies in 
the Abbey died for a necessary and not for a perverse cause, 
died fully appreciating what he was doing and why he was 
dcing it, the salutes cf all the Field-Marshals and the Admirals 
which have been bestowed upon the body, and the labour of 
the distinguished officers who bore the pall, would have been 
not only a hollow mockery but an insult—a mere buying off 
of resentment by blaff and eyewash. But the whole procedure 
has beon as sincere and fitting as it was impressive. The fellows 


of the unknown dead have, and know that they have, the power 
to decide whether such sacrifices as his shail or necd be made 


| every way, and they must be duli of soul indeed who could 
| regard his words as meaningless in a weck when the Armistice 
Day has again been observed in a solemn silence, and when the 
representative of the nameless dead has been buried in West- 
Mr. Lloyd George said that Germany evidently 


minster Abbey. 
She was rapidly 


intended to carry out the terms of the Treaty. 
disarming herself. The only difficulty was the rifles which were 
in the hands of the populace and not of the Government. He 
again declared trade with Russia to be necessary, and spoke of 
Bolshevism as “a passing phase” which was bound to come 
to an end because of its own insanity. He asked for “a square 
| deal”? with Labour in order that the workers might have con- 
| fidence in Constitutional Government, and he paid a tribute to 
| the miners’ representatives in the recent negotiations. But not 
public economy ! 


| a word about 





Finally, he suggested that the Terror in Ireland was being 
overcome. ‘The offer to Ireland of partnership with “ the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen in the greatest moment of its 
history” remained open. Mr. Lloyd George insisted on the 
absolute necessity of suppressing the murder campaign as a 
preliminary to new forms of Government. What he said in 
denunciation of murder was all good and on the right lines, 
but we cannot think that the Government have given a strong 
enough lead in creating a public sense of horror against murder. 
They ought to dwell upon this subject in and out of season, 
and if they did so in the right way they could not possibly be 
exposed to the charge critics now bring against them of being 
indifferent to undisciplined reprisals. 





For our part we take the truth to be that though there have 
been, of course, most regrettable reprisals, the exaggeration has 
been great cven in a land of exaggeration. The information 
mostly comes from people who have a direct interest in mis- 
representation. As for the insinuation that the soldiers in 
command or the high police officials connive at unauthorized 
reprisals, we do not believe it for a moment. No good officer 
could possibly do such a thing. He knows that an Army which 
has no discipline has nothing. He knows that employment in 
Ireland is but a temporary work for the Army, and that if 
indiscipline—that is, acting without orders—be allowed the 
troops will be useless for all purposes outside Ireland. The 
men would in fact be demoralized with the consent of their 
officers. Such a thing is quite impossible to believe, and we 
frankly do not believe it on the authority of highiy biased com- 
munications from Ireland. We have yei to hear how far 
reprisa's against Irishmen have been instigated by Ir'shmen 
themselves. It is probably the old story. Whenever there 
have been atrocities in Ireland on the British side they have 
been for the most part committed by Irishmen. During the 
suppression of the Rebellion in 1798 all the atrocities were 
committed by tho-Yeomanry. Lord Cornwallis, the Viceroy, 
pointed this out in the most emphatic manner, 
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The Times correspondent attending the conference between 
the Italian and Southern Slav delegates at Santa Margherita 
reports that the vexed controversy about the Adriatic frontier 
was amicably settled on Wednesday by Count Sforza and 
M. Trumbitch. We earnestly trust that this good news will 
be speedily confirmed. The reported agreement gives part of 
Istria to the Southern Slavs, who in return recognize as Italian 
the country adjacent to Fiume, which is to be an independent 
city. Italy is to have the islands of Cherso, Lussin, and Unie, 
in the Gulf of Quarnero, and also Lagosta. Zara is to be 
autonomous, under Italian suzerainty ; all the rest of Dalmatia 
is assigned to the Southern Slavs. It seems a very fair com- 
promise, but the details are of slight importance if the parties 
are really determined to end the dispute and to live henceforth 
as friendly neighbours. 


The British and French Governments came to an agreement, 
at the end of last week, about the method of exacting reparation 
from Germany. First of all, a conference of Allied and German 
experts, meeting shortly at Brussels, is to report on the technical 
questions involved. Next, a conference of Allied and German 
representatives is to report on the problem of reparation as a 
whole. Then the Reparations Commission, having studied the 
two reports and heard the views of the Allied Governments, will 
fix the German indemnity in accordance with the Peace Treaty. 
The Allied Premiers will finally determine the question of 
guarantees. It may be hoped that there will be no further 
delay in fixing the total amount to be paid by Germany in repara- 
tion. 


Marshal Foch declared on Monday, in an interview with a 
correspondent of the Paris Matin, that the Allied Governments 
had not utilized the complete victory which he had won for 
them in order to obtain a good peace. He said that France 
needed the Rhine frontier for her security in a military sense. 
M. Clemenceau, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Lloyd George had dis- 
regarded his advice when they were drafting the Peace Treaty ; 
M. Poincaré alone had given him support in his demand for 
effective guarantees. Marshal Foch also complained that 
M. Clemenceau had been unfriendly to him. M. Clemenceau, 
contrary to the general belief, had opposed the Marshal’s 
appointment as Generalissimo at Doullens at the end of March, 
1918; Lord Haig’s insistence, however, carried the day. 
M. Tardiou, who was in the ex-Premier’s confidence, asserts, 
on the contrary, that M. Clemenceau strongly favoured Marshal 
Foch before and after his appointment. We cannot help 
expressing our regret that the great Commander should have 
started this painful controversy, which can serve no useful 
purpose. Soldiers do well to-keep clear of politics. 


The later returns of the American Presidential election showed 
that Senator Harding received 404 votes in the Electoral College, 
as against, 127 for Governor Cox. The Republicans expect to 
have a majority of 22 in the Senate and a majority of 157 in the 
House of Representatives, in the Congress which may be sum- 
moned in or after March next. The Republican victory was 
thus as decisive as the Democratic victory of 1912, when Mr. 
Wilson prevailed over a divided Republican party. 


Mr. Henderson, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M. Vandervelde, 
and other Socialists forming the executive of the ‘ Second 
International,” issued last week a manifesto denouncing the 
“ Third International ” as “ fanatical dogmatists ” and “ tyran- 
nical dictators.” “Socialism means peace. Bolshevism means 
violence and war.” Lenin and his confederates, they said, “ may 
have ended wage-slavery, but they have established State- 
slavery and misery.” The Bolsheviks, who had imposed their 
will upon Russia and were seeking to dominate the Socialist and 
Labour parties of the world, “ belong to the old world of Tsardom, 
not to the new world of Socialism.” Mr. Henderson and his 
allies protested against the Bolshevik usurpation in the name of 
“democratic Socialism” and “ economic democracy.” It will 
be interesting to see whether Mr. Henderson and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will give practical effect to this protest by excluding 
avowed Bolsheviks like, say, Mr. Robert Williams from the 
British Labour Party. 


Last week two Irish policemen, an inspector and a sergeant, 


were foully murdered at Granard, County Longford. It is 
alleged by the 7'imes correspondent that some houses belonging 
to Sinn Feiners were burnt by way of reprisals, but the troops 
and police in the district disclaimed all responsibility for the 





— 


affair. Lieutenant Hambleton, of the Northampton Regiment, 
was murdered at Nenagh ; four of the suspected assassins were 
taken, and two of them, in trying to escape, were shot. In g 
fight near Tralee on Friday, November 5th, six Sinn Feiners 
were killed and two were captured ; one of the prisoners had a 
loaded German pistol. On Saturday night, November 6th, a 
Sinn Fein gang at Londonderry shot and wounded five policemen 
and then set a number of loyalists’ houses on fire ; when the fire 
brigade turned out, it was ambushed by the gang, who were 
dispersed by a military patrol. On Monday a large party of 
troops searched the wild hill country near Bantry and captured 
some stores of bombs and arms. ‘Tralee is said to be in military 
occupation, as two policemen have been kidnapped by the 
local Sinn Feiners and have, it is feared, been murdered. A 
policeman was murdered, and another wounded, at Ballybrack, 
in the same county, on Tuesday. 


The Midland Great Western Railway Company of Ireland has 
at last made a stand against the mutinous railwaymen who 
refuse to work trains carrying troops or police. It has given 
notice to all its employees that it will cease operations on 
November 2lst. The Cork and the Wexford lines may also 
have to be closed. Why the companies, or the Government 
behind them, have permitted the railwaymen to defy the law 
for so long, while receiving high wages, we do not know. The 
Ulster railwaymen are working as usual; the Southern and 
Western railwaymen would probably do the same if they were 
not terrorized by a few Sinn Fein bandits. The closing of the 
railways will, of course, inflict great damage on the Nationalist 
merchants and farmers, but the remedy is in their own hands 


We trust that our Roman Catholic readers will give their 
most serious attention to the review published elsewhere 
entitled “‘The Roman Church and ‘Killing No Murder,’” 
We sincerely hope, however, that they will not think 
that we are trying to impale them on the horns of a 
dilemma or asking them in any way to be disloyal to 
their Church and Creed. We entertain no such notion. Again, 
we do not wish for any dialectical victory. The matter is 
far too serious for that. We want to see the Roman Church 
play its true part against murder, anarchy, and cold-blooded 
cynicism. 

We are certain that the normal English and American Roman 
Catholics, and millions of foreign Roman Catholics, throughout 
the world will loathe the doctrine of ‘‘ Killing No Murder ” as 
described in the Jrish Theological Quarterly quite as heartily 
as we do, in spite of the fact that it has the imprimatur of the 
Roman Primate of Ireland. All we ask from these Roman 
Allies in a great cause is that they should bring home to the 
Vatican, in the most forcible way possible, the terrible injury 
which is being done to the Roman faith when Irish ecclesiastics 
are allowed not merely to condone but to endorse such 
doctrines as those which lie sequestered in the article under 
notice. That the teachings of the Dublin ecclesiastical 
publicist will be very heartily approved of by the 
Spartacists in Germany and the Bolsheviks in Budapest 
we do not doubt for a moment. But are these the people whom 
the Vatican really desires to encourage ? We understand fully 
the implacable hatred of the British Empire felt by the Ultra- 
montane party at the Vatican, but may not that hatred be 
carried too far ? 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor moved the adjournment of the House 
on Thursday, November 4th, to protest—not against the cruel 
1aurders of soldiers and policemen in Ireland, but against “ the 
policy of frightfulness ’” which he attributed to the Government, 
on what he must have known to be tainted evidence. The 
Chief Secretary, who was continually interrupted by the Nation- 
alists, said that alleged cases of reprisals were inquired into, 
that nine constables were under arrest, and that disciplinary 
action had been taken against several soldiers. He reminded 
the House at the same time that the atrocious murders committed 
by the Sinn Feiners naturally exasperated the comrades of the 
victims—the last one of whom, he mentioned, had served through 
the Eastern campaigns and was the only son of a poor widow 
in London. The police, whatever was said about them, would 
protect the newspaper correspondents. When the murder-gang 
was stamped out, what were called reprisals would cease. 

On Monday the Prime Minister, in reply to Lord Hugh Cecil, 
declined to order a public inquiry into the question whether the 
troops and police in Ireland, who were charged with committing 
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reprisals, had acted under orders. The country, he said, was 
satisfied that tho Government were breaking up the murder 
conspiracy, whatever the newspapers hostile to the Government 
might say. The persons who suffered from reprisals were men 
engaged in the conspiracy. While there were rebels, making 
war, some innocent persons were sure to be hurt. 








Dr. Addison, on Thursday, November 4th, moved the second 
reading of a Ministry of Health Bill, containing a number of 
unrelated provisions. Local authorities are authorized, for 
instance, to hire compulsorily any empty houses “suitable for 
the housing of the working classes.” They are authorized also 
to contribute to voluntary hospitals. Dr. Addison took occasion 
todeny that his department had imposed any serious new burdens 
on the ratepayer. He declared that the increase due to the 
Ministry's demands amounted to less than fivepence out of a 
net increase of eight shillings in the pound this year. Higher 
rates, he said, were due mainly to higher wages and dearer 
materials. It was for the ratepayers to elect thrifty represen. 
tatives. The Ministry had interfered to prevent the Labour 
Council in Stepney from spending £100,000 a year on the distri- 
iution of milk, but it was not prepared, as a general rule, to 
save the ratepayers from the consequences of their own apathy. 


The House gave the Ministry of Health Bill a second reading 
on Tuesday, by 156 votes to 76, but most of the speakers criticized 
the Ministry very sharply, and many Unionists voted against 
the Government. The general feeling of the House seemed 
to be that Dr. Addison was imposing new and heavy burdens 
on the rates, whether the local authorities liked it or not, in 
connexion with housing, hospitals, and other matters. Mr, 
Lorden, as a practical builder, declared that the multiplicity 
of Housing Acts was delaying the construction of houses, because 
no one knew what to do or what not to do. We agree with 
him in thinking that private enterprise, if freed from Depart- 
mental meddling, would have produced more new houses by 
now than all Dr. Addison’s elaborate and costly schemes, 


The Home Rule Bill, in the House of Commons on Monday, 
was recommitted for various amendments. One of these seoured 
certain annual grants to Trinity College, Dublin, and to the 
University Colleges. By a new clause the Government placed 
the duty of constituting Second Chambers for the two Parlia- 
ments upon the Council of Ireland. The Council will have to 
submit a scheme to the Parliaments. If they both accept it, 
the Second Chambers will be set up. If they cannot agree, the 
Second Chambers will not be formed. The Government were 
accused of breaking their promise to devise a scheme. Mr. 
Bonar Law, in reply, said that the Government could not propose 
nominated Second Chambers—for Second Chamber Reform 
would occupy the House next year—and elected Second Chambers 
would afford no protection for the minorities in the North and 
the South. It was better that the North, being interested in 
the Southern Protestants, and the South, being interested in 
the Northern Roman Catholics, should come to some agreement 
on the Second Chamber question. Sir Edward Carson said that 
Ulster would prefer not to have a Second Chamber. He ex- 
pressed a hope that the Council of Ireland might pave the way 
for a reunion of the two parts of Ireland. 


On the Report stage of the Bill, which was completed on 
Wednesday, Sir. L. Worthington Evans moved a new clause 
providing that if either House of Commons were not 
properly constituted—if, that is, less than half the members 
were elected—the Crown might dissolve the Parliament 
and administer affairs through the Lord Lieutenant and 
& committee of Irish Privy Councillors. He said that he would 
not move the clause imposing an oath of allegiance on all candi- 
dates. The elected members would have to take the oath 
before they could sit. Mr. Asquith said that the Southern 
Parliament would be a farce ; he assumed that the Sinn Feiners 
would not take the oath of allegiance. Mr. Bonar Law retorted 
that the position was not farcical but tragic. ‘The Bill would 
give Ireland the largest measure of self-government. The 
Government believed that the Irish Nationalists would become 
reconciled to it when they realized that the Government were 
not going to be driven by murder to offer more than the Bill 
conceded, The clause was adopted by 137 votes to 11. 





Mr. Brace and Mr. Vernon Hartshorn have resigned their 
positions as representatives of the miners, and Mr. Brace has 
accepted from the Government the position of Labour Adviser 











in the Mines Department. This appointment has been the 
signal for a vitriolic attack upon Mr. Brace by the Daily Herald. 
Mr. Brace may remain calm, as he probably does. He has done 
a thousand times more for Labour than has been done by those 
who attack him. On the lines on which he has always worked 
he is one of the best friends and sturdiest champions Labour has 
ever known, and Labour may congratulate itself that in the 
future he will represent its interests at a post of great responsi- 
bility where he will be less impeded in his good work than he has 
been impeded lately by malicious extremists. Mr. Hartshorn 
in a letter to the South Wales Miners said :— 

“Men who think their representatives can be terrorized into 
doing something against their better judgment for fear of 
losing their jobs are trying to undermine the integrity and 
honesty of judgment on which the strength of our organization 
is founded, and indulging in a very low form of blackguardism. 
A stand has to be made against the demoralization with which 
the Federation is threatened by men of reckless minds and 
muddled views. These men are deliberatly developing in the 
coalfield a policy which aims at cutting down output, of organ- 
izing strike after strike in order to bring about the ruin of the 
industry, and of denouncing everybody who is not prepared to 
lend himself to the promotion of this insane’ policy.” 





A demonstration organized by the National “Hands off 
Russia” Committee and the Communist Party of Great 
Britain was held in the Albert Hall last Sunday. Mr. Malone 
said that “the day was not far distant when they would meet 
in the Albert Hall to bless the British revolution. When that 
day comes, woe to those people who get in our way!” ‘“ What 
are a few Churchills or Curzons on lamp-posts compared with 
the massacre of thousands of Indians at Amritsar or the reprisals 
in Ireland?” Mr. Robert Williams told the audience that they 
would be helpless without the instruments of war. At present 
they were chloroformed by the Press. They should “ get 
hold of the machine-guns and the places where they are made.” 
Since the meeting Mr. Malone has been arrested in Dublin and 
has been brought to England. 


All who care for the best traditions of our Civil Service will 
hear with regret of the resignation of Sir Bernard Mallet, the 
Registrar-General. Though he has not elected to belong to the 
new class of Civil servant, and has never studied the arts and 
crafts of self-advertisement, and again has not arrogated to 
himself the funetions which belong to the Parliamentary Chicf, 
he has done excellent public work. By maintaining the highest 
traditions of the English Civil Service, to which he and bis 
family have belonged for four generations, he earned the 
nation’s gratitude. It is 120 years ago since Mr. Pitt appointed 
Sir Bernard Mallet’s grandfather, the son of Mallet du Pan, 
the greatest of all the journalists and publicists of the epoch of 
the French Revolution, to a post in the Civil Service— 
that of Secretary to the Board of Audit—a post which he 
occupied for forty years. Since 1800 there has been a complete 
continuity of service from father to son. Mr. Mallet, born a 
citizen of the Republics of Berne and Geneva, became a 
naturalized Englishman. His son, the late Sir Lewis Mallet, 
also entered the Civil Service and did admirable work first. at 
the Board of Trade and then at the Indian Office. Sir Lewis 
Mallet may be described as one of our chief Civil servante 
during the period when their influence was greatest. 

Sir Bernard Mallet, the son of Sir Lewis, served first in the 
Foreign Office, then in the Treasury, next in the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and finally in the office of Registrar-General. It is 
pleasant to think that Mr. Victor Mallet, Sir Bernard Mallet’s 
eldest son, after his time of war service, was one of the 
soldiers who entered the Foreign. Office under special 
conditions. We can only say that we trust that the 
chain of public service will be maintained in the next and 
succeeding generations. Sir Lewis du Pan Mallet, Sir Bernard 
Mallet’s brother, was Ambassador at Constantinople in 1914. 
In the time to come our Ciyil servants may not be as sheltered 
as they have been, and will be exposed to great temptations 
from many sides. At such times it will be a great inspiration 
to duty to belong to those who can say, “ How would my father 
or my grandfather have acted in a case like this? I must not 


shame them.” 





Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed trom 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 839} 
Thursday week, 52; a year ago, 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


STILL-ROOM MAIDS AND THE BISCUIT. 


THE 
\ E are not impressed, or even interested, by the 
polite “‘ you be d——d” manner used in his letter 
to the Times on Public Expenditure by Captain Frederick 
Guest. Captain Guest writes very cleverly and handles his 
figures in the true official and House of Commons style, but 
when this is admitted to the fullest extent, what does it all 
come to ? It comes to nothing else but the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s excuse for his spendthrift ways and his innocent asser- 
tion that he must live, and live in a particular style. When 
he was told by the friend who was seeking to put his financial 
house in order that he should cut off the four still-room 
maids who made tea and cakes at Stowe, he crystallized for 
all time the argument of the man bent on his own bank- 
ruptcy: ‘ Hang it all, a man must have a biscuit.” It is in 
that “‘ must” that lies sequestered all the madness and 
impotence of the Government policy. Like half the men in 
private life who are talking about cutting down expenditure, 
they insist in effect that they must do so without denying 
themselves anything. They must have this and they must 
have that. They forget that this “ must,” if accepted, 
will ruin us all. To put it in a better way, this “ must ” 
is governed by a higher “ must.” You cannot spend 
more than you have got to spend. This is, of course, a 
very hard saying for us all. Unless, however, we acknow- 
ledge it and bow to its behest, however disagreeable the 
consequences, we shall have the much worse consequences 
of absolute destruction—not mere insolvency as in private 
life, but that national financial ruin which leads first to the 
abolition of credit, then to actual starvation, then to revo- 
lution, and finally to the anarchy and tyranny which 
vainly strive to lessen the starvation and in the end make 
it worse. Remember that if we ever get to the Soviet 


stage of revolution—the state in which Russia now finds 
herself —our condition, though it may now seem impossible 
to imagine it, will be far worse than that of Moscow, Petro- 


grad, and the other Russian towns. 

Though it is difficult to get the corn and other food 
from the peasant, there is always a large amount of food 
in Russia. The proportion of people who do not produce 
the food required to keep them alive is in Russia far smaller 
than it is here. Here, if the food ships stopped coming 
for four months, or if they brought greatly diminished 
cargoes, we should soon have nothing to eat what- 
ever. Our condition would be literally like that ef the 
island in the Sea of Marmora to which the young Turks 
transported the dogs of Constantinople when they wanted 
to modernize the city. They were taken by boat to the 
island, which became a huge canine community. But no 
food was provided. Therefore they ate each other. 

There is not the slightest reason why this fate should be 
ours. Yet, in spite of the fact that we can avoid it, it is 
by no means certain that we shall avoid it. Rather it is 
certain that we shall not avoid it if, instead of behaving 
like sensible people, we act on the Duke of Buckingham’s 
principle (endorsed by the Chief Whip of the Liberal section 
of the Coalition Government, and apparently by the Govern- 
ment as a whole) and say “ must” when we should say 
** must not,” or rather “ cannot,” because in the last resort 
it is not a question of policy but of physical necessity. 

And here we may say in parenthesis that this wiseacre 
talk about policy in which Captain Guest indulges 
is nothing but sophistical twaddle. Of course, expen- 
diture must always depend on policy. It cannot be other- 
wise. But if you are to avoid ruin, policy has to depend 
on physical facts. In financial matters it always depends 
on the essential condition that you cannot spend more 
than you get—i.e., than you can raise by taxation. You 
cannot with all the resources of the printing-press at your 
beck and call make more than twenty shillingsworth of 
expenditure come out of £1. Of course, our expenditure 
will have to be conditioned by policy, and our chief policy 
must be Avoid national insolvency at all costs. ; 

It is a pleasure to turn from Captain Guest’s smart 
sallies to the wise and memorable words which last week 
our financial expert ‘“ Onlooker ” addressed to the readers 
of the Spectator. He told them in plain language what 





Ste, 
the City thought of the “ must-have-a-biscuit ” way of 
managing our expenditure, and we feel quite sure that not 
only the immediate public which he addresses, but ail wi sa 
men and women in the country, will be impressed by al 
be grateful for his warning. In this context we may say 
without any breach of that anonymity which is so wisely 
preserved by him and us that ‘ Onlooker’s” word; 
whether we agree with them or not, are well worth attending 
to. They are the words of an expert, not in the conventional 
but the original sense. They come from one who has wo 
the respect of the leaders of the business community of 
the City of London, one who is regarded as in the foremost 
ranks of financial critics and publicists. When he takes 
the grave responsibility—and grave responsibility it is— 
of saying that a certain view is the view of the City, he is 
not “ talking through his hat.” He means what he says, 





THE REMEDY. 
KE have become increasingly convinced during the 
last six months that nothing but our policy of 
rationing the Government as a whole will serve our impera- 
tive needs. Further, we shall never get sound and effective 
rationing unless we place our Government for a short 
period (probably two years would be quite enough) in the 
hands of a body of independent men of experience in great 
affairs—that is, of National Trustees, whose commission 
will be not merely to talk about finance and report on 
finance, but to put our finances in order, no matter how 
great the inconveniences, nay even dangers, of such 
putting in order. 

It is perfectly hopeless to suppose that criticism will 
mend matters. The Government, with cynical ingenuity, 
say to their critics, “ Show us how we can cut off a million 
here or a million there and reduce this or that expenditure, 
and we shall be only too delighted to do so.”” Nothing will 
ever come from such invitations, and they should never 
be accepted. Expenditure must be cut down, but it 
van only be cut down by men who have the power to enforce 
their decisions. Only the depositories of Executive Power 
can do anything so difficult and disagreeable as to take the 
bones out of the mouths of those who supply the needs of 
the State. No merchant firm, no company in extreme difli- 
culties, ever cut down expenditure from within. It is only by 
putting the concern in the hands of trustees, whose business 
it is to save the shareholders from ruin, that anything is 
ever accomplished when a real crisis has occurred in the 
commercial world. To be specific, what we want is this: 
Let the office of Prime Minister (under the arrangements 
as to precedence, &c., made by King Edward the Prime 
Minister is an office-holder) and that of First Lord 
of the Treasury be put in Commission, and let the Com- 
mission to execute these offices consist of five men of 
experience in affairs and with high business qualifications. 
One of them, if possible, should be an ex-Civil Servant ; 
two should be men of business; one should be a holder of 
high judicial office ; and one, if possible, a politician, who 
could, if necessary, enlighten the Commission on the ways 
of Parliamentary government. The first duty of this 
Commission to execute the offices of Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury would be to ascertain what is 
the maximum sum that can be safely raised by taxation— 
i.e., Without exhausting the wells of national life. The 
sum ascertained would be the sum which must be in the 
aggregate rationed to the various Departments. The second 
step must be to decide what portion of the imperial cargo 
must be thrown out altogether to lighten the ship and to 
prevent her sinking. Here, again, there must be no talk of 
* must.” The little “ must” will have to be governed by 
the big “must.” The final step is to allocate, or ration in 
detail, the sums spendable by the various Departments. 
First must come, of course, the interest on the National 
Debt and the money required for redemption. The Commis- 
sion would lay down what system of amortization of the 
debt would be the least burdensome. Next the sum must be 
set apart which it is necessary to spend on the three forms 
of national defence—sea power, land power, and air power. 
When that has been determined, the remaining money 
must be allotted to home expenditure. Here, also, it 
must be made absolutely clear that the small “ must” 
must be governed by the great “‘ must.” Welcome as 
expenditure on schools or unemployment is, and much 
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needed as it often is, it cannot be needed so much as 
the avoidance of bankruptcy. We do not suggest, however, 
that the Commission of the national trustees-should allot 
the sums in minute detail. That is a question of internal 
olicy which can be left to the politician and to the House 
of Commons. They must make their choices between, say, 
Roads and Schools. 

After two years of this trusteeship an Act should be passed 
maintaining the greater allocations for another period, of, 
say, seven years. At the end of this it would be open to 
review. In our opinion the Ministers should go on exercis- 
ing official functions during the trusteeship. There would be 
Jenty of work for individual Ministers to do in their 
offices, and possibly in Parliament, even though the 
mainspring of policy—money—was controlled not by 
them, but by this new body—i.e., the Trustees. The 
Trustees would do what the Cabinet is supposed to do 
now, but does not do—keep down expenditure. 

We shall be told, of course, that we are crying for the 
moon and that nothing of the kind will ever be done. We 
are not so sure; though we fully admit it will not be at 
once, or, indeed, according to the national habit, till the 
very last moment. No Englishman is ever quite happy if 
he catches his train by more than a minute and a-half. In 
the end, however, it will come, or something very like it. 
And for this reason. The British people are not revolu- 
tionaries. They do in the end face facts, though it is 
very difficult to get them to begin. The Englishman’s first 
impulse when faced with a disagreeable fact is to say 
contemptuously, ‘ Come, I don’t think things can be really 
quite so bad as that.” This said or thought, he immediately 
throws a rug or a blanket over the offending fact and pre- 
tends, because he does not see it, that it does not exist. 
Later, however, he is sure to steal back to see what it 
really is that is making things so queer. When at last 
he recognizes an unpleasant truth, he is swift to act. 

Curiously enough, all the things that people will say are 
practically impossible in our suggestions have been done 
before and stand for us as an example. When Lord 
Cromer went to Egypt he found himself with a rationed 
revenue, and, therefore, a rationed system of expenditure. 
He did not despair or resign or say ‘‘Impossible !” Rather 
he was the first to acknowledge that because he had a 
rationed expenditure and a rationed revenue it enabled 
him in the long run to do the wonderful things he did. 
He and his subordinates were obliged, by the force of 
circumstances and by international jealousies, to recognize 
the great “ must” and to spurn the little “ must” of 
the biscuit cry. And then they realized also that thrift 
and efliciency are not enemies, but partners. 





MINISTERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 

A$ the Government apparently intend to re-examine 

the whole question of Ministers’ salaries, we desire 
to express a strong opinion about the lines on which this 
revision should be conducted. In our view, revision is an 
urgent necessity; it is a readjustment of our political 
machinery which is long overdue. For years the Spectator 
has advocated an overhauling of the whole matter, and we 
are glad to think that part of our proposals—the pooling 
of Ministers’ salaries—was actually put into practice when 
the first Coalition was formed early in the war. But much 
remains to be done, and what remains is the more important 
part of the problem. There could not possibly be a better 
opportunity than now for complete revision, because a 
Coalition is still in power, and it is possible for the Coalition 
to do without invidiousness what could not so easily be 
done by a party Administration. Again, owing to the 
whotesale changes in the cost of living, it is necessary to 
regard the position of Ministers—and particularly of ex- 
Ministers, for it is with them chiefly that we wish to deal— 
from a new point of view. Finally, the present oppor- 
tunity is a great one because the princely gift to the nation 
ct Chequers, that fine and interesting house which Lord and 
Lady Lee have handed over with ample endowments for 
upkeep as an official country residence for Prime Ministers, 
has turned the attention of every one to the question of 
how this country ought to treat its public servants. 

To make clear our point about the provision for ex- 
Ministers, we think we could not do better than quote from 
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an article which we wrote in 1915 when the first Coaliticy 
was formed. Having asserted that there ought to be 3 
retiring allowance of half their pay for Cabinet Ministers 
who had held office for more than two years, we used the 
following arguments :— : 


“We put the duties and obligitions of Cabinet office, both 
from the point of view of the office-holder and of the nation, 
very h’gh indeed. In our opinion, it is a sacred trust, and as 
such it must be treated. Any man, then, who has been found 
worthy to serve his country as a Cabinet Minister ought to be 
regarded as a man set apart for public service—a person to be 
treeted with generosity and distinction. He ought, therefore, 
when in the active or the potential service of the nation, to 
receive payment which would give him security. Whilst he 
was a Cabinet Minister he should, we hold, never have a salary 
of less than £4,000 a year, and when out of office—when not’ 
actively eng:god in administerixg the affairs of the nation, 
but waiting, under our system, for the possibility of another 
eall for such service—we would give him half-pay; i.e., £2,000 
a year. It would not, however, be reasonable to make such 
posts and such salaries unlimited in number, and we would 
therefore enact that the members of the Cabinet should never 
number more then twelve, a limit which would carry advantages 
fer greater than those of finance. The first advantage of this 
arrangement would be that the Cabinet Minister, especially 
if, as we should like to see, he had in addition an official residence, 
iurnished, warmed, and lighted, would have a salary which 
even in these days would place him well above the line of narrow 
circumstances, more particularly as he would not be forced to 
save egainst the time when he would be out of office. The 
knowledge that he would never come down to absolute poverty, 
and have to look out in @ hurry for some wey of making an 
income by which to support his wife and family, which is literally 
what must happen to many Cabinet Ministers in oxisting cir- 
cumstances, would be an enormous gain. (It is not pleasant 
to write in this way, but everybody knows that there are a 
certain number of Cabinet Ministers now in office who havo 
given up lucrative professions in order to serve the State, and 
who when they go out of offico must either suffer the degradation 
of having to pick up a living as company directors, or must live 
by their pens, and become what we hope we shall not be thought 
brutal for describing glorified publishers’ hacks. ‘the 
knowledge that he would retire on hali-pay would give a man a 
sense of security that nothing else would give. Another advan- 
tage of the system would be that, if men who had once reached 
the rank of Cabinet Ministers were not merely thrown out to 
sink or swim in the ocean of the national life, but were kept 
on @ waiting-list at half-pay, Ministers in office could without 
any hesitation ask their opponents to do a great deal of that 
unpaid non-partisan work which can be so usefully done by 
ex-administrators. There are always Committees, Royal Com- 
missions, end inquiring bodies who want Chairmen, and it is 
very often of the utmost importance that Chairmen 
should know the way in which the machine works, and should, 
in effect, be ex-Cabinet Ministers. 

Though personally we should like to see a salary of £5,000 
a year for Cabinet Ministers, with half-pey when out of office, 
we suggest as a compromise that £4,000 should be the reg iar 
salary and £2,000 the half-pay, provided that the Ceninet 
Minister placed on half-pay should have held office for a period 
of not less than two years. Next, we would make the Prime 
Minister’s salary, as is only reasonable, £5,000 a year. In 
addition to this, we would allow those Cabinet Ministers who, 
as representatives of the nation in certain great Departments, 
are bound to do a good deal of official entertaining, to draw 
for such entertaining an allowance of £1,000 a year. ‘hose who 
would be entitled to this allowanco would naturally be the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Secretaries of State 
for War, the Colonies, and india, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Lord Chaneellor, and the Home Secretary. All theso 
officials should, in our opinion, be offered an official house, 
furnished, warmed, and lighted, free of charge, in order that 
their official entertainments might have a setting worthy of 
the nation.” 


as 


these 


sy “ security ” for an ex-Minister we mean—not refrain- 
ing from repetition for emphasis—that he should not be 
continually harassed by having to look round to find ways 
and means of living. He ought never to be compelled by 
anxiety as to how he is going to pay his bills and taxes, to 
mix himself up with company-promoting, or to write for 
the journalistic market what taste or discretion would in 
other circumstances prevent him from writing. He ought 
to feel that, having served his country for more than two 
years as a Cabinet Minister, and having at that post 
amassed valuable experience, he was free to offer constant 
service to his country and to resume office at a moment’s 
notice if called upon to do so. It must not be forgotten 
that the old “ governing class,” as such, has disappeared. 
The “ governing class ” is now co-extensive with the nation. 
Consider the case of a manual worker who, by ability and 
integrity, had risen to be entrusted by the people with high 
office. However heroic he may be morally, and however 
simple his habits and tastes may be, he is bound to be 





worried by a sense of financial insecurity. During his term 
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of office, perhaps for four or five years, he has lived on 
the scale which has been necessitated by his prominence 
in public life. He has had a great deal of coming and 
cing; he has had to meet persons innumerable ; he has 
oon entertained and he has had to entertain. Unless he 
had been scarcely human—indeed, we might say if he had 
been a fit man for his job—he could not possibly have 
avoided all these things. Without being in the least 
extravagant, he simply had to meet the obligations of his 
ition. Now these are not conditions which can suddenly 
switched off and said good-bye to when a man leaves 
the Cabinet, unless, of course, he goes out of political life. 
So long as he is to remain useful to the nation, his commit- 
ments can never fall back to the old level. 

We venture to say that if the nation does not make 
provision for ex-Ministers by means of the half-pay 
retirement allowance which we have suggested, or by some 
corresponding means, two things will become inevitable. 
Kither the nation will have to invent sinecures for retired 
Cabinet Ministers or the ex-Ministers will increasingly, 
and in a most marked manner, have to resort to undignified 
or undesirable means of living. In the second case their 
experience will be virtually lost to the nation. By a proper 
provision for retirement and in no other way can the 
ex-Minister be set free from the temptations and the para- 
lyzing worries which beset him. One great danger is that 
the man who has lived in the public eye, and by virtue of 
his eminence has been able to make friends at his will, 
will be so far from being able to drop out of his environment 
at short notice that he will become dependent upon rich 
and undesirable friends in order that he may be able to 
remain there. At a guess we should say that this danger, 
though it is not easy to define it precisely, is one of the 
greatest in modern democracy. Our public men should 
be put utterly beyond the reach of that intangible domina- 
tion which is exerted by wealthy men over a man hard put 
to it for money. Even if the Minister himself were beyond 
reproach and impervious to all temptation, his family 
would be very unlikely to have through and through quite 
the same austere strain. Associations between the family 
and rich people will have been set up, and one can imagine 
the kind of influences that would be at work where an 
ex-Minister still committed to public life is worried from 
morning till night about making both ends meet. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon this subject ; every one who 
has had to do with ailairs will have some memory or some 
inkling of what we have in mind without jumping to the 
conclusion that we mean to suggest, as indeed we do not, 
that corruption in the crude and vulgar sense is stalking 
in our midst. 

These are times when it is necessary to economize every 
penny, and it is not because we are oblivious of that fact, 
but because we are conscious of it,that we say that a revision 
of Ministers’ salaries is absolutely necessary. Talleyrand, 
when he was asked by Louis XVIII. whether he did not 
think that the new Peers of France should be unsalaried 
members of their House, exclaimed: ‘Ca serait trop 
cher!” The way to make national life expensive is to 
have in control persons who have never had it made 
possible for them to avoid the materialistic and self- 
seeking habit of the anxious man. 





NAVAL DOCTRINE. 


GREAT deal has been written lately about the 

Jutland papers, and the less responsible part of 
the Press whips up a personal issue between Lord Jellicoe 
and Lord Beatty. If the discussion flows into the sands 
of personal controversy it will be wasted, and so far as 
possible it should be kept clear of personalities. What 
we want is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth about Jutland, not for the purpose of exalting this 
individual or abasing that one, but for the purpose of 
setting our naval doctrine on a solid foundation. If it 
be said that this is a matter only for experts, and that it is 
absurd, if not impertinent, for the nation to concern itself 
with such technical matters, we can only say that we 
profoundly disagree. The days are past when the problems 
of how best to use the Navy and the Army were the preserve 
of a trained professional class. In a fully democratic country 
there can be no exclusiveness. Nowadays every one has 
to fight and everybody has to pay. Therefore, everybody 








who has ears to hear, or a mind to understand, has a right 
to know for what he will be required to pay and on what 
lines he will be required to fight. Under democracy you 
cannot have a truly patriotic nation unless you have a 
nation which is interested, which understands, and whieh 
consents. 


An illustration of how carelessly questions of strategy 
and tactics used to be treated—a carelessness which we 
could never afford to repeat—was provided by the mis- 
understanding which persisted for over a hundred years about 
the Battle of Trafalgar. The common belief, held even 
in the Navy itself, was that Nelson changed all his plans 
on the day of the battle. It was believed that he and 
Collingwood, contrary to the original plan, attacked 
simultaneously in two columns in line ahead; and this 
aspect of the battle was reproduced in the models which 
were gazed upon for generations at the United Service 
Institution, at Greenwich, and in the ‘ Victory.’ Within 
recent years the late Admiral Colomb, Admiral Mark Kerr, 
Sir Henry Newbolt, and Sir James Thursfield studied the 
documents bearing on the battle, and came to the conelu- 
sion that the ‘‘ Nelson touch,” as Nelson called his carefully 
thought-out original plan, was really acted upon. The 
Admiralty, thus tempted to further inquiry, appointed a 
Committee consisting of Sir Cyprian Bridge, Sir Reginald 
Custance, Dr. C. H. Firth, and the Admiralty Librarian, 
and the result was that the Committee admitted that an 
entirely wrong view of the battle had been in successful 
occupation of the field for a hundred years and more, 
and that there was no real justification for it whatever. 
Who that has read Nelson’s letter to Lady Hamilton about 
the manner in which he communicated “the Nelson 
Touch ” to his officers will easily forget it ¢ ‘‘ It was like 
an electric shock. Some shed tears, all approved. It was 
new—it was singular—it was simple!” Nelson’s draft of 
his plan in his own handwriting is in the British Museum. 
The sense of it is that Collingwood was to have entire 
direction of his own division, and was to attack the enemy 
independently. Nelson was to deliver his attack later, 
and his early movements were designed to help Collingwood 
by feinting and puzzling the enemy. When Nelson's real 
blow fell, it was to shatter an enemy already bewildered 
and outwitted. How the theory of a simultaneous attack 
came to be believed is still perhaps something of a mysiery, 
but the false account of the battle seems to have arisen 
out of gossip at Gibraltar, and particularly out of a letter 
written by Captain Moorsom of the ‘Revenge.’ So 
thoroughly, however, was the false account built up, 
and so completely was it received in the end by the Navy, 
that in the Signal Book of 1816 a new signal was intro- 
duced for making the movement which was supposed to 
have been carried out by Nelson at Trafalgar, but was, 
as a matter of fact, never employed ! 

it would be hard to beat that example of carelessness. 
It is tremendously important that the doctrine of the 
Navy should not be so treated again. We do not, of course, 
pretend to write as experts, and we are very willing to 
learn from any new facts which have yet to be divulged 
about the last war, but so far as we understood the matter 
we could not help noticing that there were two schools of 
naval strategy. Surely it is most important that one 
school of strategy should prevail—that there should be no 
manner of hesitation, no divided opinion, about what the 
primary object of a Fleet in being ought to be. About 
fifteen years ago a new theory of naval warfare was pro- 
pounded and became fashionable at the Admiralty. It 
assumed that the larger Naval operations must always 
have for their object “ passage and communication— 
that is, the Fleet is mainly occupied in guarding our com- 
munications and seizing those of the enemy.” According 
to this theory the Command of the Sea means control of 
communications. If this view of what Command of the 
Sea means was held at the Admiralty throughout the war, 
and is to be adopted for the future, we think that the Navy 
will find it difficult to preserve the spirit which has hitherto 
inspired it. What we have described is certainly not the 
spirit of Nelson. His one thought in strategy was to search 
out the enemy and destroy him. His one thought in 
battle was “to engage the enemy more closely.” Of 
course there were many occasions when Nelson had to 
pace his deck in a state of exhausting impatience and do 
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nothing, but he did not say to himself: “So long as the 


enemy keeps clear of me he is neutralized, and I may 
consider that I have the Command ‘of the Sea because my 
communications are open.” Even when Villeneuve, locked 
up in Toulon Bay, kept Nelson waiting for many weary 
months, it was not Nelson’s opinion that everything 
ractical was accomplished so long as Villeneuve remained 
where he was. Nelson regarded the Command of the Sea 
as something still to be attained—attained when Villeneuve 
at last should come out and be destroyed. 

A doctrine which tells a young naval officer that he can 
obtain all the effects in naval warfare which are necessary 
by containing the enemy, or by tricking him, or by any- 
thing rather than destroying him, is sure, as it seems to 
us, to have a bad influence. It wouid be small blame to 
the young officer if, thus nurtured, he let thoughts of 
battle with the enemy seldom figure in his mind. He would 
not learn, or would not believe, that all our most renowned 
Admirals in the past held that one’s will should be imposed 
upon the enemy by battle, and by battle alone. He would 
not learn that the aggressive spirit is everything. He 
might notice that the attacker in a street fight, or a cavalry 
charge, or a boxing match, nearly always wins, but he 
would not be encouraged to apply the results of his observa- 
tions to naval warfare. 

We do not know whether Lord Jellicoe, when he broke 
off the battle of Jutland, acted on his own jnitiative, owing 
to his tremendous sense of responsibility for the safety of 
the Fleet, or whether he acted in accordance with general 
mstructions issued by the Admiralty. The Admiralty 
may have felt that our ships were not sufliciently secured 
against either gunfire or torpedo attack, and if they had 
such doubts these would, of course, have flourished upon 
such a new naval doctrine as we have described. These 
considerations must always be borne in mind, and should 
at least save us from the futility and ungraciousness of 
making personal attacks. But whatever the truth may 
be—and we hope that we shall soon know it—the necessity 
of a clear naval doctrine remains as great as ever. To 
us it seems quite an inadequate argument to say that as 
the German Fleet never dared to come out again after the 
Battle of Jutland, the battle gained every point that was 
required. We believe that if the German Fleet had been 
annihilated in the battle, the subsequent course of the war 
would have been quite different and much shorter. It 
would then have been possible for us to keep a very close 
watch on all the German ports. The Baltic as well as the 
North Sea would have been open to us, and the German 
submarines would have been confined to their ports. 
Moreover, we should have been able to open up direct 
communication with Russia. We should have been spared 
the agony of starvation and suspense in 1917. All this 
was beyond our grasp because the German Fleet was 
contained instead of being destroyed. 

THE TIME ESCAPE. 

“7 OU have all the time there is” is a witticism which has 

become a commonplace. We are all tired of hearing it. 
It is not true. Only a few people have “ all the time there is.” 
No doubt the same amount of time is served out each day to 
all from the limitless reservoir of eternity, but the mental recep- 
tacle in which each man stores his time differs with his character 
—and some of the receptacles leak. Unconsciously a certain 
number of seconds and minutes ooze away and are lost. A vast 
number of minds are slightly defective where time is con- 
cerned. It has always been so, but in these days of high pressure 
the fact of a time-escape in any given mind is more noticeable 
than it used to be both to the man himself and his fellow-workers, 
It is not exactly the same thing as a tendency to waste time ; 
that is a fault, this is a defect. Plenty of lazy men have a very 
correct sense of the passage of time. They have plenty of 
time, so to speak, but they do not wish to work hard. They 
may be very punctual and even methodical at their pleasures, 
So far as time is concerned their mental machinery is not in the 
least out of gear. Again, those men and women—vone hopes they 
are few—who may truly be said to “ make a bad use of their 
time” are by no means always among those who “lose it.” 
Worldly, self-interested, material persons who take service with 
Mammon, cheating and crushing those who get in their way, 
never waste a moment; they are forever ‘clocking in” for 
their great employer. A tendency to lose time may of course 








contribute to make a man lazy. “Getting behind ” with one’s 
work is like “ getting behind ” in the payments of one’s debts ; 
it is very discouraging and tends to the inertia which arises 
from despair. But a conscientious man with a tendency to 
lose time does not “ get behind ” with his work, he “ gets behind ” 
with his leisure. He has not got “all the time there is,” and 
consequently he has less than his neighbours to play in. The 
present writer was intimately acquainted with two women, one 
of whom parcelled out her time each morning before breakfast, 
while the other, painfully conscious of the time-escape always 
going on in her mind, took her work as it came and finished it 
when she could. Both were confronted suddenly with a long 
task of great difficulty arising, as old-fashioned people say, 
“in the path of duty.” The work to be done seemed almost 
impossible. The methodical woman thought it out, considered 
that the day whose time-contents she knew so well and was so 
well accustomed to economize was too short for the job--conse- 
quently the weeks and months, the possible years, were too 
short—so she very reasonably and very wrongly shirked it alto- 
gether. The other woman without calculation carried the work 
through to a successful conclusion. The two remained, one 
with a heroic piece of endurance to her credit, the other with a 
perfectly drawn up and perfectly filled in time-table. 

It is always difficult, when one comes to the consideration of 
character, to say what is mental and what is physical. It is, 
however, curious to note to what extent the industrious time- 
loser dreads the open air. There is no doubt that so far as 
brain-work is concerned time escapes more abundantly out of 
doors. Many people cannot give their attention to what they 
are doing unless they are under a roof. We wonder what the 
experience of the teachers who conduct “summer schools ” in 
school gardens and playgrounds is in this matter? Can the 
children work ? The question is not, so far as the children are 
concerned, an all-important one. Health is more important than 
instruction for little boys and girls; but as a matter of curiosity 
we should like to know. 

Young people are always taught that a “‘ time-escape ”’ can 
be stopped by will power. No doubt it is well that they should 
be so taught, since we do not know in the least where the power 
of the will ends. Our grandfathers used to say that lions and 
wild bulls could be paralyzed by the effects of the human will 
finding expression in the human eye. Our fathers laughed at 
such nonsense, but themselves tended to believe that mild and 
innocent persons could be “ willed” to any act of violence by 
the hypnotic influence of persons of stronger minds than them- 
selves. Most psychologists and even spiritualists now deny 
this theory and assert that hypnotic influence is powerless 
against moral determination. That men have been and are 
cured of all sorts of physical diseases by the joint application 
to the task of healing of their own and someone else’s will is 
believed by thousands of otherwise reasonable and normal 
persons nowadays, and what the final verdict of the future will 
be about “ will power’ no one knows; at present there seems 
no demonstrable limit to it. On the other hand, this much is 
certain: however much the exercise of the will can do, it very 
seldom does alter either the physical constitution or the mental] 
temperament. In the former case it is not without effect upon 
health; in the latter it has at most a moral compensatory 
action powerful perhaps to save a man’s soul but not to alter 
his characteristics. Liven a child may teach himself to forgo 
his leisure; but if he has a real tendency to lose time he wil] 
hardly teach himself to conserve it. He may cease to pro- 
crastinate, he may cease to squander, but there will continue 
to be a certain loss. 

It comes to this: a “time-escape” shortens life in exact 
proportion to the extent of the leakage. It may not shorten 
the output of life because in a sane man it is never so great as 
to make it impossible to put back the wastage by drawing upon 
sleep or leisure, or working at higher pressure than is comfortable, 
Still, it is a sad thing, whatever we may say now and then in 
bitter moods, to die before our time, to have had a little less of 
mundane consciousness than has fallen to the lot of more 
conveniently endowed persons. The normal man dreads to lose 
In sleep we gain health, and the longer we 
sleep the better for us. Without a measure of health life 
itself is no good to us. But what, except this natural desire 
to make full use of our time, can account for the dread we 
all feel of an anaesthetic? We do not in the least expect 


any part of his life. 


to die, and we know we shall not suffer when we have a tooth 
taken out under gas; but how instinctively we recoil from the 
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thought of the few minutes’ unconsciousness which we must 
face in order to have the little operation successfully performed ! 
We ought to be very thankful to be saved the pain our fore- 
fathers suffered; but thankfulness is seldom our last thought 
as we swim in the dentist’s chair into that horrible region of 
unconsciousness in which we must leave behind us a little bit 
of that precious thing life. We have often wondered if any 
drug will ever be found which will replace “ tired nature’s sweet 
restorer,’ and renew our tisszes without suspending our con- 
sciousness. Would such a drug be greatly in demand? Ambi- 
tious men and all those who are, as it were, engaged in the great 
race of public life would certainly want it. But would quiet 
people ask for it? Would it ever become, as it were, the moral 
fashion, and would men speak of those who did not takeitas lazy 
fellows, content to sleep away their lives? We are inclined to 
think that this would be the case. Certainly the drug would 
be very much “ preached up.” There would be a great split 
in society between the sleepers and non-sleepers; but apart 
from public opinion, the sleepers would be in the minority. A 
few moments of delight would be lost to us all, a great many 
nightmares would be spared us. On the whole, in losing our 
night-dreams we should lose little. No night-dream as apart 
from a day-dream has ever, we think, influenced the world, 
and hardly ever, beyond sapping courage to an infinitesimal 
extent, influenced the life of any human being. It is not likely 
that the “human span” will be very much lengthened so far 
as actual hours and years are concerned, but it is thinkable 
that the hours of unconsciousness may be curtailed and the 
human hunger for time be thus assuaged. ‘“ Let us hope not,” 
woe hear the type of person cry who is always raging at the world 
and declaring he hopes not to live to be old. The type is excep- 
tional though noisy. The ordinary man, whatever his views 
about human misery, wants “all the time there is ’—and more- 





POPE AS A PROPHET. 


M* Y of our readers scem to have been interested by the 

quotation from Pope which showed how our greatest 
analytical and prophetic poet had peered into the future and 
envisaged Mrs. Asquith. It has occurred to us that in the 
coming winter a very excellent parlour game might be found 
in trying to fit upon modern coiffures more of the caps made 
by Pope for once lovely heads. 

For what modern woman of the world did Pope predict these 
pictures ? As we have no desire to be torn to pieces in Picca- 
dilly or lynched under the plane trees in Berkeley Strect—May- 
fair’s first martyr—nothing will induce us to give our own 
sclections. 

“How soft is Silia! fearful to offend ; 
The frail one’s advocate, the weak one’s friend.” 
. . . . . 
“So Philoméde, lecturing all mankind 
On the soft passion, and the taste refined, 
The address, the delicaey—stoops at once 
And makes her hearty meal upon a dunce,” 
. . . * . 
*“ Flavia’s a wit, has too much sense to pray ; 
To toast ‘Our wants and wishes, is her way ; 
Nor asks of God, but of her stars, to give 
The mighty blessing, ‘ While we live, to live.’” 
. . . . . 
“Wise wretch! with pleasures too refined to please ; 
With too much spirit to be e’er at case ; 
With too much quickness ever to be taugiit ; 
With too much thinking to have common thought ; 
Ycu purchase pain with all that joy can g've, 
And die of nothing, but the rago to live.’ 
. . . . . 
“Or her, that owns her faults, but never mends, 
Becauso she’s honest, and the best of friends.” 
. . . . . 
* Shines, in exposing knaves, and painting fools, 
Yet is, whate’er she hates and ridicules.” 
. . . . . 
“Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever, 
So very ressonable, so unmoved, 
As never yet to love, or to be loved.” 
. . . . . 
*Reeerve with frankness, art with truth allied, 
Courage with softness, modesty with pride.” 
. . . * 

But we must not forget the men. 

these caps ?— 


What male heads fit 


“ Catius is ever moral, ever grave. 
Holds who endures a knave is worse than knave 





—— 
Save just at dinner, then prefers no doubt 
A regue with venison to a saint without.” 
° . ° ° . 
“See the same man in vigour in the gout 
Alone, in company, in place or —- 
Early at business, or at hazard late, 
Mad at a Fox-chase, wise at a debate; 
Drunk at a Borough, civil at a ball; 
Friendly at Hackney, faithless at.Whitelall.” 
° . ° : . 
“Who would not praise Patritio’s high desert, 
His hand unstain’d, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehensive head ! all interests weigh'd, 
All Europe sav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. 
He thanks you not, his pride is in picquet, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet.” 
. . ° . ° 
* Not always actions show the man: we find 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore kind ; 
Perhaps prosperity becalm’d his breast ; 
Perhaps the wind, just shifted from the east: 
Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat, 
Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the 
Who combats bravely, is not therefore brave, 
He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave ; 
Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise, 
His pride in reas’ning, not in acting lies,” 
. . 
** Ask men’s opinions: Secoto now shall tell 
How trade increases, and the world goes well; 
Strike off his pension, by the setting sun, 
And Britain, it not Europe, is undone.” 


Great 3 
. . : 


7 * . 

“That gay free-thinker, a fine talker once, 
What turns him now a stupid silent dunce ? 
Some god, or spirit he has lately found ; 

Or chanc’d to meet a minister that frown’d.” 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 

—_<f————— 
TRADE AND MARKETS, 
{To THe Epitor or tne “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Once again events have shown that the Stock 
Markets are no longer governed by the incidents of the 
moment, but by those larger problems with which | have 
dealt from week to week in your columns. Outwardly, the 
factors operating during the past few days have been 
favourable to Securities; the coal-miners have returned 
to work; conditions in the Money Market have been 
fairly comfortable, and that greatly desired event, the 
fall in commodity prices, has assumed considerable dimen- 
sions. Yet the fact remains that, with a few exceptions, 
the Stock Markets are by no means happy, and one caiise 
is to be found in the fact that a few weeks ago speculation 
was initiated in certain directions, on the idea that the 
end of the strike would witness a general improvement in 
stocks. In my letter to you of a fortnight ago, however, 
I suggested that there were many reasons for the non- 
acceptance of this optimistic view, and said, “ It may be 
doubted whether the moment has arrived for any pro- 
nounced rise in securities as a whole.” Certainly at the 
moment of writing the feature of markets for the past 
few days has been dullness in almest all sections, even 
the speculative favourites—Oil shares—suilering from 
realizations. 

The fact is that cach day that passes reveals more 
clearly the financial and economic tangle which has to be 
straightened out before the Steck Markets can afford to 
ignore the general economic conditions of the country in 
any calculations as to the course of movements in securities. 
In ordinary days, the dealer in stocks is apt to boast that 
short views with scant attention to monetary or economic 
problems” are the best equipment for Stock Exchange 
operations, and his assertion has oft-times been justified by 
experience. This is scarcely the case to-day, however; 
and while to those “in the know” there may be oppor- 
tunities for snatching profits in this or that speculative 
group of stocks, the general trend of markets is swayed far 
more completely by the economic position of the country 
as a whole than is the case in ordinary times. It is true 
that high taxation tends to drive the harassed householder 
into a search for high-yielding investment stocks to supple- 
ment his strained income, but it is also true that such is 
the strain on income that the margin of saving which in 
pre-war days brought large sums to the Stock Exchange 
every year for investment is now a meagre one, even if It 
has not actually disappeared. 

During the past week most of the financial developments 
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pon 
have been of a rather cheerless character. The Trade 
Returns for October, for examp'e, reflect, as might have 
been expected, the effects of the coal strike ; and, while 
he exports expanded by nearly £30,000,000, the increase 
compares with an advance of £49,000,000 in the preceding 
month. Moreover, an unfavourable feature of the Returns 
js that there is a decline of nearly £13,000,000 in the 
yalue of imports of raw materials. In other words, there 
would seem to have been a sudden cessation of foreign 
buying orders here, with the result that manufacturers 
have ccased buying raw materials and are living 
on their present stocks. This is not a good sign, 
especially as the imports of foodstuffs and of manufactured 
erticles continue to increase. Moreover, for the first ten 
months of this year there is still an excess of imports 
over exports of £335,000,000. 

Partly in connexion with the unfavourable trade 
developments, some of the foreign exchanges have also 
moved greatly against us during the month, so that in 
America the purchasing power of the British pound has 
fallen to about 13s. 6d., or practically the lowest point 
on record. It is true that in the case of some countries, 
such as France, the exchange has gone in our favour ; 
but in those instances we do not reap the full advantage, 
because so many of the goods purchased are sold on 
credit, while in the case of the United States the full 
force of the adverse exchanges follows in every single 
purchase which we make from that country. As already 
noted, commodity prices have fallen considerably, the 
Index Number of the Economist for the past month, for 
example, showing one of the heaviest declines which has 
taken place for some time past. This fall, however, it 
must be remembered, is in wholesale prices ; and while the 
effect has been to occasion the disclosure of some difficulties 
in Mincing Lane, and to stimulate a good many adverse 
credit rumours, the fall has not yet extended greatly 
to retail prices, so that the lot of the consumer has 
experienced little amelioration. 

But quite apart from factors of an unfavourable 
character, the Stock Markets have been affected by 
influences which, though in themselves not unfavourable, 
militate against Stock Exchange activities. In the first 
place, the conclusion of the strike brings with it hope 


of an early revival in industry; and if such hopes are | 
fulfilled, the Stock Exchange knows that it will have to | 


dreams of immediate ease in 
noney rates. in other words, trade will then be the 
chief competitor for the use of Capital. Not only so, 
but the further anticipated influence—namely, the re- 
commencement of fresh capital issues on an extensive 
scale—is already apparent. During the past week we 
have had numerous important flotations ranging from the 


sav “Good-bye!” to its 


Metropolitan Water Board issue for £2,500,000 down to 
various industrial concerns. That there is a large volume 
of resources available for what is regarded as a sufficiently 
attractive investment is evident from the instant success 


which attended the issue by Selfridge’s of £1,000,000 in | 


HICl 


10. per cent. Cumulative Preferred Ordinary shares of | 


fleach at par. Within a few hours the issue was covered 
many times, and at the time of writing there seems every 
likelihood of further important capital flotations, both 


by municipalities and industrial concerns, in the near future, | 


These possibilities, so far as industrial flotations are 


concerned, are by no means unfavourable indications, for | ti t sid 
: : *_. 3° . |} most important side. 
so long as the concerns are sound they are indicative of | MO** MPoOrlan’ sie 


the perfectly natural demands for fresh capital to meet 
post-war industrial activities ; 
millions to prosecute the war, industrial activities them- 
Stives were at a standstill. In the case of the Municipal 
Loans, owever, or more especially those connected with 
the Housing Schemes, it may well be doubted whether, 


ory financial and economic position of the country as 


’ 


© be 


louses and adding daily to the burden of the rates, because 
ey are being let or sold on terms entirely inconsistent 
Unfortunately, however, the 


+ 


with the cost of erection. 
frovernment give increasing evidence of their indifference to 
the magnitude of national expenditure and the weight of | 
taxation resulting therefrom. 

A fortnight ago, in the course of a brief review of the 





| very 


| its 


and it must not be forgotten | ; 4, 


that while for some four years we raised thousands of 


1 view of the present rate of taxation and the unsatis- | 
| mate of its 


whole, we can afford to continue building these expensive | 


results of three of the leading Argentine railways, I 
hazarded the opinion that the five per cent. dividend 
declared by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway would 
prove to have been paid on principles at least as con- 
servative as the dividends of the others. The company’s 
annual accounts, which were issued last week, bear out 
this expectation, and suggest that there was no justification, 
beyond speculative sentiment, for the decline in the price 
of the stock which followed the announcement of the 
five per cent. dividend, some operators having apparently 
looked for as much as seven percent. The B.A. and Pacific, 
however, has not been afraid to present its revenue account 
on the same basis as in former years, namely, with exchange 
profits included as an ordinary incident of the business, 
the actual amount of these profits being £872,647. The 
total net receipts, including this sum, were £3,540,000, 
against £2,123,000 last year. After deducting all fixed 
and other charges there was a balance available for the 
Ordinary stock of £1,597,000—equivalent to nearly 16 
per cent. upon the steck. The sum of £500,000 was 
placed to reserve fund, £270,€00 added to the renewals 
fund, and the amount carzied forward was raised from 
£347,800 to £674,200. Holders of B.A. and Pacific Ordinary 
stock who have seen their investment decline from a 
much higher level might take the risk of averaging— at 
the present price of 54 the yield is £9 14s. per cent.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

Lhe City, November 10th. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
sceanadillepsciccs 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those whica 
fill treble the space.] — 
FOR THE SAKE OF BRITISH-ITALIAN FRIENDSHI?, 

(To tHe Epiton or 7He “ Specrator.’’] 

Sin,—I have read with such 
Roncagli’s letter in your issue 





sincere pleasure Commander 
of September 25th that it is 
I feel obliged to insist on 
appears to be our one point of difference—the valve of 
But I believe insistence to be as 
essential to the cause both have at heart, that of true 
justice between nations, as the very frank criticism which I 
have repeatedly levelled at the Slavophil Press of Great Britain. 
So, even if he does not 
Roneegli will recognize that exactly the same spirit is inspiring 
this letter as occasioned the article which he liked. 
I remember very well that Italian Nationalism, in it- 
phase, was a purely cultural movement, and I know that it 


with considerable reluctance that 
what 
Italian Nationalism. 


4 
this 


we 


agree with me, 1 hope Cominander 


initial 


still figures as such in the thoughts of many liberal Italian 
they see it is a corrective to the excessive internationalism, or 


rather anti-nationalism, of present-dey socialism and a cti 
for the apathetic and indifferent. I understand this jx 
well. I cannot follow 
statement that ‘‘ Nationalism is 
Nationalisin is in no 


social organization.’ 


so well Commander Roi 
not...a_ political 
connexion whatsoever with p: 


Nationalisni be 


years ago, and precisely 


purty La 


¢ rused 


ame a politic: 
this development 


Italy soime 
‘Ss to break away 


certain of its leading liberal membhe 
For some years now it has had its deputies in Parliam 
political organ, L’Idea Nazionale. But probably 
Commander Roncagli means is that Nationalism is more 
That 


socialism. 


nt and 
what 
than 
be said also of conservatism, 
hica 


a political party. inight 
liberalism, and Every party 
has a cultural side to its work which may very easily be 


founded on an 
ihe 
But perhaps Commander Roncagli would 
Nationalism 
that 
the 


y, 1f not great, 1 


the cultural character 
also. The National- 
Italian Chamber, 
1) 
amy 
* National- 
the rests 


ander Ron- 


claim that in the case of 


is particularly accentuated. I grant 


have at present only two seats in 
inti 


] ; conside 


while their influence in the co 
more than that. If I 
ism... is not a political party,” I do so only in 
of accuracy. The real difference between Comm 
cagli and myself does not centre in the point as to whether 


contest this statement that 


inte 


Nationalism is political or cultural, but in our differing esti- 
cultural influence. He clearly thinks this intiuence 
good, while I think it bad, and the reasons for my opinion are 
what I chiefly feel called to set in this letter. 

I think the influence of most Nationalist publications bad 
before their the 


forth 
because they do not merely put readers 
greatness of Italy, a thing necessary and desirable, but add 
to their apotheosis of Italy a constant denigration of other 
countries. In this double work of apotheosis and denigration 
they are frequently false in their ! 


facts and always false is 
their proporiions. As a result, they produce in the mind f 
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the ignorant reader—and the ignorant are far more numerous 
than the informed—an exaggerated notion of national values 
and a contemptuous estimate of the rest of the world, disas- 
trous alike in their spiritual and their practical effects. Italian 
Nationalism is not “‘ disingenuous ” because it objects to being 
called “ greedy,” or having the term imperialism levelled at 
it with that meaning. This resentment is perfectly legitimate, 
from whatsoever source it comes, for the Italian claims, even 
those of the most extreme Nationalists, have always been more 
moderate than those of any other Great Power engaged in 
the late war. They may have overstepped the point which the 
internal conditions of Italy will at this moment support, but 
that is a separate issue. No ally has had a right to call Italy 
“greedy,” and those who have done so have either been 
Aignorant of the facts or guilty themselves of something worse 
than disingenuousness. But yet I must hold that Italian 
Nationalism is disingenuous for the other reasons here stated. 
It is disingenuous becausy its writers, often clever men, con- 
stantly paint things in a way they must know to be inaccurate. 
They want to obtain their effect at any price, just like the 
impassioned Slavophil in France or England. And truth has 
mo chance in this atmosphere, nor international friendship. 
Italy may fairly plead that her hostile Press has done no harm 
to the Allies at the Peace Conference whilst their hostile Press 
has done infinite, almost unforgivable, harm to her. That is 
@ practical point which all just Britons may like to bear in 
mind. But it is a point concerned only with a difference in 
power, not a difference in spirit; and those whose concern is 
not merely, or principally, with immediate diplomatic settle- 
ments, but with the growth of a truer understanding between 
nations, are obliged to put their finger on the false spirit 
wheresoever, and in whatsoever measure, they see it working. 
Nationalism thinks it militates against an _ insuflicient 
patriotism. But it is questionable if a false thing can ever 
inculcate a true. What is more probable is that Jingoism in 
every country, besides rendering international understanding 
impossible, is acting also at home as a continual irritant 
and powerful justification of that indifference to country which 
is the other evil we have to-day to avoid. 

In reply to Commander Roncagli’s appeal to me not to judge 
of the Italianism of Dalmatia from statistics alone, I beg to 
assure him I am far from doing so, my distrust of statistics 
ai all times being quite as great as his own. He has evidently 
read this passage of my article wrongly. What I say is that 
Italian Nationalists have made a great mistake in themselves 
having so much to say about statistics, since upon this basis 
the cause which they have at heart cannot be well sustained. 
But I state very explicitly that the cultural arguments exist, 
adding in a footnote that they “‘ would require a separate 
article to set forth.”” Such articles Commander Roncagli could 
find in the Fortnightly Review for September, and the Con- 
temporary Review, I think, for October—if he will look up 
these articles. 1 hope and believe they may convince him that 
my sympathies for both the Italians and the Italianism of 
Dalmatia are keen and deep, even if I cannot approve the 
bitter note of Nationalistic propaganda by which I think a 
just and noble cause has often been more damaged than 
sustained.—I am, Sir, &c., Lucy Re-Bartuetr. 

Milan. 





“THE CIVIL SERVANT.” 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Kindly allow me a few lines to protest against one 
sentence of Mr. G. H. Stuart Bunning’s letter on the subject 
of salaries in the Civil Service. He says: “It has been 
generally agreed that in the present abnormal times increases 
may properly be based upon the increased cost of living.” 
Indeed! Who, then, is to pay for the war? The country is 
some thousands of millions poorer than it was in 1914, that is, 
on the average, Englishmen can enjoy fewer desirable things 
than they could six years ago. Ultimately it is through the 
increase in prices that we pay for the war. But if a few 
favoured persons can demand an increase in salary exactly 
proportionate to the increase in the cost of commodities they 
are bearing no part of the burden of the war, and since it has 
to be borne somehow other less favoured persons have to 
shoulder not only their own share but someone else’s too. For 
instance, in many cases the income of the clergy has not 
increased one penny since 1914, whilst the cost of living has 
increased 160 per cent. That means that the clergy and others 
similarly placed are bearing their own share of the cost of the 
war, and also the share of the miners, dockers, railwaymen, 
Civil servants, and others who have been able to secure an 
increase in salary proportionate to the increase in the cost of 
living. It is a thousand pities these simple facts are not better 
understood. If the Government had only made it clear at the 
beginning that since the country is poorer all its inhabitants 
ought to be poorer in proportion we should have escaped many 
ef the industrial troubles of the last two years. Of course 


i 
wages can never catch up prices until we have replaced th 
wealth squandered in the war. If selfish or ignorant men ee 
determined to achieve the impossible somebody must die e 
starvation.—_I am, Sir, &c., P. Garvver-Saurg 

Comberton Vicarage, Cambridge. F 





THE IRISH INFERNO. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 

Sir,—The Spectator is not given to plunging; but on the Trish 
question it seems, if I may say so, to show a disposition to 
plunge. And, as the Spectator represents all that is soundest 
in English journalism, this is matter for regret. Any personal 
bias which I may have is in favour of the loyal minority, yy 
sympathies, i.e., are with Ulster as distinct from Celtic Irelang. 
and I am sufficiently Victorian to regard Catholicism ie 
general, and the Papacy in particular, as permanent dangers 
to civil and religious liberty. It is just because this is so that 
I find it impossible to accept either your defence of the cam. 
paign of retaliation in Ireland or your criticism of the Church 
of Rome in connexion with the Sinn Fein crimes. 

With regard to the funeral of the late Lord Mayor of Cork, 
it was a grave scandal that the flag and uniform of the go. 
called “ Irish Republic ” should have been seen in a Londoy 
church and in the streets of London. For this, however, 
neither the Church of Rome nor the Irish bishops are respon. 
sible; it is the English Catholic authorities and the Metro 
politan police who are to be blamed. As to the Lord Mayor 
himself, misguided and unsocial as his action was, it does not 
follow that because he belonged to what is known as the 
“Trish Republican Army,” he can properly be said to have been 
“‘a member of a murder association.” ‘To think in this way is 
to fall into the fallacy of the Church of Rome with regard to 
Masonry. A Freemason may, no doubt, be also “ a member of 
a murder association.”” But this must be proved, not 
assumed. And in the present case, can any one doubt that the 
Sinn Fein murders are the work of a secret society of the type 
of the Clan na Gael, which the police have not yet succeeded in 
tracking down? 

Casuistry has deservedly a bad name; but rather as a temper 
than as a science. The Distinguo of the casuists, open as it is to 
abuse, is inseparable from any system of applied ethics. To 
speak of the action of a person who sacrifices his life in order 
to assert a principle, however mistaken and mischievous a 
principle, as suicide, is surely a misnomer. Nor can it be 
seriously held that ‘‘ Killing No Murder—Irish version—has 
become one of the standard works of the Roman Church in 
Ireland.” Let us take a parallel nearer home, The impression 
left on the casual reader of the current numbers of the Nation 
and the Spectator might well be that the former journal con- 
sidered the murder of an Irish policeman, the latter that of 
an Irish civilian, presumably (though by no means invariably) 
of Nationalist sympathies, as a very trivial affair. The im- 
pression would of course be in each case a mistaken one. But 
the fact is that both the Nation and the Spectator accentuate 
one set of facts and minimize, though they formally acknow- 
ledge, the other. The Irish bishops do the same. 

The present unhappy state of Ireland is not due to a double 
dose of original sin in the Irish. The more closely the history 
of the last six years is examined, the more clearly the want of 
intelligence, tact, and candour (not to use a stronger word) onthe 
part of successive English administrations and administrators 
comes to light. Accuracy of statement is not an Irish virtue. 
Is it, as things stand, an English one? ‘ The Government has 
learned a great deal during the war as to the permissibility of 
official denials.” It would do well to unlearn the lesson. The 
secret of the unrest of our time, economic, social, and political, 
is the atmosphere of mutual suspicion and distrust in which 
we are living. It is a poisonous atmosphere: omnis homo 
mendazx has impressed itself on our minds. 

The question, Who began it? is one which should not be put, 
and cannot be answered; things are what they are. They 
cannot be allowed to drift; but while the situation would 
justify martial law, or something very like it, the present 
system of indiscriminate reprisals sinks us daily deeper in the 
mire. During the Italian Risorgimento assassination was, UD- 
happily, not unknown. But what would English statesmen of 
the type of Palmerston or Russell have said had the Austrians 
made this an excuse for carrying fire and sword over a whole 
countryside, as their successors are doing in Ireland? I do 
not know whether the official denials, which are too half- 
hearted to be described as the homage paid by vice to virtue, 
extenuate or aggravate the situation. They are presumably 
meant to save the Government’s face. But they offend the 
national conscience. 

It is improbable that Rome will speak; “‘ there is no vision.” 
But were it to do so, the pronouncement might not be to our 
mind; the moralist must condemn wrong-doing “ not at all, oF 
all in all.”—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED FAwkés. 








Ashby St. Ledgers. 
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UNIONIST MEMBERS AND IRELAND. 

[To THe Epiror oF THe “ Sprcraror.’’] , 
cp, imagine that very few people either in England or in 
Ss Jand have read caretully Hansard containing the report of 
“ Debates on the Government of Ireland Bill in Committee 
- on Report. X et they are of vital interest to those of us 
. live in Ireland, if the Government’s proposals are 
: be taken seriously, and it may be well to note certain things 
obich emerge. The first is the extraordinary attitude taken up 
Ms the former “ Young Tories”—Sir Samuel Hoare, 


Lord 
Winterton, 


Major Hills, and Colonel Guinness—who were all 
elected as Unionists. ; 
These honourable and gallant members, acting obviously in 
concert, pressed at every stage for more power for the Irish 
Parliaments and more money for Ireland. Ali idea of economy 
or retrenchment in public expenditure was thrown aside, and 
anything which would increase the burden of the British tax- 
yer was pressed for. At the same time, anything which might 
safeguard the possibility of an Imperial contribution from 
[reland was deprecated; and the whole tenor of their argu- 
ments was that if you had ‘‘ confidence ” in Ireland all would 
be well. In a word, they adopted, without inquiry, the powerful 
propaganda of the Times and the Irish Dominion League and 
assumed as proved, first that “Ireland” had a right to “ dis- 
trust ” England, which had “ betrayed” her, secondly that 
this distrust could only be assuaged by large grants of British 
money, and thirdly that if such grants were made there was a 


large body of ‘moderate ” opinion in Ireland which could 


efectually overcome, when thus supported, the physical force | 
party which at present terrorizes all Ireland outside the loyal 
North-East. 

[say advisedly, without inquiry; for had these enthusiastic 
gentlemen made any real attempt to understand 


Ireland 

history that the 
anti-English feeling by 
ended in failure; that 
moderate opinion in Ireland merely means Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Lord Monteagle, others in Ireland 
itself (though they have more followers in England); and that, 
in Ireland itself, that “ opinion is distrusted by 
all parties, is absolutely impotent in present circumstances, and 
would be impotent under any conditions to gain a single seat 
inany Parliament. We in Ireland had always hoped that we 
had friends at least among the Unionists. It is heartrending 
to find the younger Tories so ill-informed that they repeat with 
euthusiasm the arguments of Mr. Birrell about restoring the 
“confidence ” of the Separatists by condoning treason. For it 
is only one step further and they will join that eminent and 
statesman in the plea that the Unionist minority 
must suffer in order to “ conciliate ” the Sinn Fein friends of 
Germany. Truly there is much force, we now recognize, in the 
tadical gibe at the Tories as the Stupid Party—but treachery 
is worse than stupidity, and our old friends are perilously near 
being traitors to the cause of the Empire, and to the con- 
stituents who elected them. They may say that they are follow- 
ing the Irish Dominion League, among whose adherents are 
former Unionists. Let them ask how the members of the Irish 
Dominion League are regarded in loyal Ireland. And if they 
Plead that, as practical men, they must achieve a settlement, 
and that concession means settlement even at the expense of 
their own honour and the Empire’s safety, let them inquire 
how the Dominion League is regarded by Irish extremists. 
They will learn that it is despised by both sides, and they may 
realize that they have betrayed their friends without con- 


ciliating a single enemy.—I am, Sir, &c., LoyaL IRISHMAN. 


they would have ascertained from long 
attempts to conciliate 


concessions has always 


series of 
doles and 


and a few 


moderate’ 


] 
successt ul 


THE LORD MAYOR OF CORK. 
[To tHe Epitor or tre “* Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Most of us, I am sure, agree with your correspondent 
“English and Catholic” that the suicide of the late Lord 
Mayor of Cork was not a base or cowardly suicide. Is it not, 
however, rather revolting to see his case compared with that 
of a Christian executed for refusing to sacrifice to a statute of 
a Roman Emperor? The former killed himself; the latter 
would be killed by the executioners. The former was by his 
own admission a party to a conspiracy to slaughter fellow- 
men wholesale for political objects; the latter only asked to be 
allowed to worship in his own way. The former lived under 
what is probably the most tolerant and democratic Govern- 
ment that has ever existed; the latter was at the mercy of 
bloodthirsty and degraded tyrants. Would not “ English and 
Catholic” with better taste have left the word “Christian ” 
out of this discussion and have sought an analogy elsewhere?— 
Iam, Sir, &., H. Monracu Barn. 

Constitutional Club. 





¢ Y _ [To tur Eprtor or tae “ Spectator.’’] 
,—“ English and Catholic ” writes to you to say that we are 
Rot entitled to misrepresent the motives and actions of rebels 





| that to do so is suicide pure and simple. 


in arms. Of course we are not. But what are the grounds of 
“English and Catholic’s” supposition? MacSwiney’s action, 
according to him, was a protest against the sentence of a court- 
martial upon an Irishman who believed that he owed no alle- 
giance except to an Irish Republic. In the first place no Irish 
Republic exists. Secondly, MacSwiney had accepted the Mayor- 
ship of Cork from the British Government. He rightly believed 
that the British Government, existed. How, then, could he 
possibly believe in another case that he owed no allegiance to 
the British Government which had established the court- 
martial, and that he owed allegiance to a non-existent republic? 
“English and Catholic” refuses to obey his own Church in 
his theory about suicide. In my letter to you I stated that the 
Irish were playing strange pranks. ‘“ English and Catholic ” 
is as pranksome as any Irishman I have ever met.—I am, Sir, 
&o., GERALD RitcHig. 
55 Oakley Street, S.W. 3. 


{To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The Spectator is so generous in giving to those who do not 
agree with it on particular subjects an opportunity to express 
their views that I venture to make some observations upcn 
the article in your last number with reference to the Roman 
Catholic Church and the late Lord Mayor of Cork. You say, 
in substance, that the Bishops in England and Ireland who, 
in response to what they knew to be the spontaneous feeling 
of the Catholic Irish, gave a kind of State funeral to the late 
Chief Magistrate of Cork were confusing a plain issue of 
right and wrong, and were disguising this by ‘‘ casuistical ” 
distinctions, and you rather imply that to do so is, generally, 
a characteristic of the Church of Rome. This is a grave 
accusation, and I should like your readers, so justly influenced, 
by the views of the Spectator, to consider whether there is not 
another side to the question. It may fairly be argued that 


| a man who lets himself die by starvation conditionally on not 


being released is not in the same category as a man who takes 
a pistol and shoots himself through the brain. But assume 
Then ask, Are all 
suicides equally criminal? 

The general opinion is that to kill another man with inten- 
tion is not one and the same thing under all circumstances. 
To kill a man in war, as a soldier, is not a sin, but almost 
a duty. To kill a man in peace, even a foreigner, in order to 
steal his money, is a sin in religion and a crime in law. 
Tolstoy and Tolstoyans say that this is a casuistical and 
immoral distinction and that the guilt is equal; but you, Sir, 
do not agree with them. The reason of the distinction is that 
the motive of the act is different in the two cases. If this is 
so, is it not one thing to kill oneself, or let oneself die, in a 
public cause, like the freedom of one’s country, and another 
thing to kill oneself because one has gone bankrupt, or because 
you cannot get the woman you want? The late Lord Mayor 
of Cork died in protest against a sentence by what he deemed 
a tribunal of foreign soldiers, and in advocacy of the estab- 
lishment of an independent Irish Republic. We consider it 
necessary to resist this movement, but Englishmen who have 
in times past sympathized with Poles insurgent against Russia, 
and Italians insurgent against Austria, and later with 
Bohemian-Czechs, cannot write off as simply wicked the motive 
The ..oral question has, I 
case to Rome, and if an 
hasty ill-considered or 

ENGLISH AND CATHOLIC. 


which induced tue Mayor to die. 

understand, been referred in this 
answer is given it will not be a 
I am, Sir, &c., 


or 
superficial one. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE ** Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I wonder that ro one has quoted from Hamlet— 
“Or that the everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst selfslaughter.” 


, 


( canon ” formerly written “‘cannon”)—and from 


Cymbeline— 


was 


. . . . “’Gainst self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand.” 
Shakespeare evidently thinks (and many people with him) 
that the prohibition is in the Bible. Is it? 

An Arab who did not like his country to be populated 
by Russian Jews said the other day: “‘ We have no hope of 
winning if we fight, but we can all die” (v. “ Palestine,” in 
the November Fortnightly). Every forlorn hope is a kind 
of suicide.—I am, Sir, &., Not a CarHo.io. 





THE STATE, THE LIQUOR TRADE, AND THE LABOUR 
PARTY. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your review, under this heading, of Mr. Greenwood’s 
book, Public Ownership of the Liquor Trade, is extremely able 
and fair, and I desire to acknowledge the kindness of its refer- 





ence to the work done by the Labour Campaign for the Publie 
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Ownership and control of the Liquor Trade. There is, how- 
ever, one point of your review in regard to which a correction 
should be made. You refer to the decision of the last Labour 
Party Conference at Scarborough against State ownership by 
a majority of three hundred thousand votes in a total poll of 
three millions, and you point out, reasonably enough, the 
inconsistency of that decision with the general position of the 
Labour Party on the question of Nationalization. The incon- 
sistency was adinitted by a large number of those who attended 
the Scarborough Conference. The explanation of the vote 
there, however, is to be found less in the dietrust of the Labour 
Party of the principle of nationalization, as in the belief of a 
number of the delegates that purchase of the liquor trade 
would be inadvisable in view of the growth of the feeling in 
favour of Prohibition, and the possibility that at an early date 
the consumption of aleohclic liquors would cease. This view is, 
I think, erroneous, but there is no doubt that it was held by 
a great many of the delegates who attended the Conference at 
Scarborough. 

What I desire chiefly to point out, however, is the decision 
on the same subject of the Trade Union Congress at Portsmouth 
in September, at which upwards of six millions of Trade 
Unionists were represented. At this Congress no speaker 
offered any opposition to the policy of State Ownership, and 
a resolution coupling State Ownership with Local Option was 
carried by a show of hands so overwhelming that it was not 
necessary to take a card vote. The principle of Public Owner- 

ip is therefere at the moment in the position that it has been 


hi 
rejected by a small majority at the Labour Party Conference 
representing three and a-half millions of members of the 
Labour Party, and affirmed by the Trade Union Congress 
representative of upwards of six millions of members of Trade 
dnions. I think you may take it that the second of these votes 
represents the mind of Labour, and may look forward to a 
reversal at the Conference of the Labour Party in 1921 of the, 
as I think, mistaken vote of this year.—I am, Sir, &c., 
45 Mecklenburgh Sauare, W.C. 1. J. J. MALion. 








CURRENCY AND HIGH PRICES. 
{To ius Eprror or tne “ Sprecraror.’’} 

I shall be much obliged if you can give me a small space 
which to reply te my two crities, Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Vothamley. I cannot fellow their criticism in detail without 
unduly cecupying your available space, but I hope to demolish 


Sir, 


their main criticisms. In reply to my statement that “ you 
cannot force into circulation any more currency than is 
required for the operations of industry,” Mr. Bothamley 


replies: “ Bad money needs no forcing. ‘HB. I. B. has only 
to forge some currency in any shape, and provided he is not 
found out he will learn how much force is needed.” The point 
he omits to observe is the vital point that you cannot get 
currency from the banks to which it is issued without estab- 
lishing a good claim to it. If a reputable contractor gets a 
large Government contract he can get a credit at his bank, 
and can draw up to the amount of his deposit in order to pay 
If having his deposit he is unable to obtain the 
currency he requires for paying workmen, he cannot carry en; 
if he were dealing with men who had banking accounts the 
difficulty would not occur to the same extent, as he could pay 
hy cheque. It was owing to the fact that the mass of wages 
due to the part the community which has no banking 
accounts was enormously increased that the shortage of cur- 
rency took place. I can imagine 
stupid than to establish and legalize 
eurrency, and then fail to supply the currency requi-ite to 
satisfy those claims. 

In the cases in which the Government is a direct employer 
of labour, still the enrrency issued as pay or wages is in satis- 
faction of legalized claims. Obviously I cannot undertake to 
argue the point in the case of countries where laws do not run. 
Possibly Russian officials can get as many notes printed as they 
wish, and distribute them to their friends, though the latter 
have no valid claim. I did not write to you about Bolshevik 
ruffians, knaves, and forgers, but about the operations of law- 
abiding industry. Of course, when huge sums are paid in wages, 
end the volume of availeble commodities is restricted rather 
than enlarged, as was the case in the war, prices go up, but 
this is due to the increased incomes of the buyer's, and can only 
he avoided by controlling prices otherwise than hy “ 
and demand,” e.g., by costing systems. 


current 


wage. 


of 


nothing more hopelessly 


huge claims against 


supply 
The increased incomes 
of the buyers are a cause of the increase in currency, not an 
effect of it. I have spoken of currency as a whole. 

It may be arguable that an undue proportion of fiduciary to 
covered is because it 
inflation of credit, but the point is of small importance com- 
pared with that of an undue inflation of other credit instru- 
ments, which afiects much larger amounts. As far as I know, 
currency, fiduciary and covered, only issues from the banks 


currency dangerous amounts to an 


ageinst deposits created by other credit instruments, and, if 








that is so, it is the inflation of credit other than ra 
notes which is the real cause of the trouble. 

Easy credits mean easy spending; large wages in the hopes 
large gains; and involve increases in currency ~< 
spending is in wages. Then it follows that to keep a pro 
proportion of the currency covered gold has to be made ao 
able for cases oi other credit operations, as the amount is 
limited. Finally, may I refer your correspondents to an 
interim report of the Commission on Currency and Seame 
Exchanges after the War, para. 36?— 7 — 


urrency 


when the 


“Under the arrangements which we contemplate 
the whole amount of the currency gold in the country 
held in a central reserve at the Bank of England 
circulation, in the wide sense of the word in which a 
will consist in part of fiduciary notes and, as regard, th 
balance, of notes covered by that reserve. The total pre 
of the circulation being automatically fixed, it follows,” &¢ _ 


Virtually 
Y will be 
and the 
© use it, 


Thus the main point I have contended for, viz., that the 
total amount of the currency in circulation is automatically 
fixed, is also the opinion of the Currency Commision, | 
critics will refer to the banking number of the Econom 
will see that the editor puts far greater stress on the evi] 
resulting from infation of credits than he does on increase of 
currency. I leave it to your readers to ferm their own opinions 
as to whether it is 1 or Mr. Bothamley who has exhibited the 
“ignorance of first principles” which I agree with him has 
been manifested in this correspondence, though I should 
myself have described the defect differently —I am, Sir, &e., 

E. H. B, 


i my 
ist they 





SOCIAL SERVICE. 
[To tur Epirer or tHe “ Spzcratror.’’] 

Sir,—The article on Social Service in your issue of Octoher 16th 
recalls the valuable help which you gave in the years before the 
war to the Agenda Club. You were ameng the first to explain 
that there were agenda-things to be done—to dev lop a hetter 
and happier Britain, and that some especial privilege attached 
to those who had had the advantage of Public and 
University life. England had done much for them, and it was 
fitting that they should give their service to the Country, Tho 
appeal was made “ You would fight, gentlemen, will you not 
” To-day there is a wider appeal. ' 
** You have fought, will you not also serve? ’ 

with greater force, 








School 


also serve? To some it is 
And tot 
‘You could not fight, will you not 
The fighting won the War, but we were fighting 
for a great cause which is not yet won, and for the winning 
of which there needed Social Service in the that 
prevailed in the Agenda Movement. 





fore, serve? 


is spirit 

This Agenda Spirit has been handed on more widely than j 

generally recognized. To a very large extent it pers the 

National Savings Movement, which now has the custody of the 

Samurai sword which was presented to the Agenda Club, to 

stand always as a symbol of patriotic spirit and service 
3 I I 


} 
ade 


That 
same Agenda spirit is to he found in the National Council of 
Social Service (and those who are working at 33 Bloomsbury 
Square), which has far larger opportunities, and a much more 
practically valuable programme than the 
Agenda Club. There is also a close personal link hetween tho 


were possible for 


two. Many men and women were, and are, associated with 
both movements, but there may be recalled in particular the 
influence of Captain E. V. Birchall, who, being dead, yet 


speaketh. Before the war he willingly gave up what most 
would call the pleasures of life for long, dull drudgery, 
by high ideals. When war broke out he at once joined up anl 
met his death on the battlefield of France. He left a sum of 
money which has enabled the National Council of Social 
Service to carry on through its experimental stage, and to reach 
a point where it now has credentials and a record of achieve- 
ment amply justifying an appeal for suppert to practical people, 
who want to be assured of success before giving either 
or service. 


inspired 


money 


the 


You have sufficiently described the nature and scope of 
work of the National Council of Social Service, but | hope you 
will allow me, as a former Chairman of the Agenda Club, t 
emphasize the fact that the National Council and it sociate 
bodies are dominated by the old Agenda spirit, while having 
a large and practical programme which the Agenda Club was 
unable to devise. The many varieties of j which 
need doing, and which can be done, loom large in the publ 
estimation, but it is little worth while and is scarcely likely to 


sueceed, unless it is permeated by a spirit of rational idealism 
The muscles of a strong man’s arm look potent enough, but 
without the delicate unseen nerve that unlocks their strength, 
The 
Agenda spirit is the unseen influence which shoots like nerves 
through the work of the National Council. It is 
those who are familiar with the problem with which they have 
to deal, and it deserves the fullest measure of support irom 
those who recognize that the cause for which we fought will 


) 
] 
‘ 


social wor! 


they would be as powerless as a lump of plastic dough. 


organiz | by 
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a long time in the winning, and needs much eficrt; but it 
on if men and women of goodwill will give their aid. 


——_— > ILLIAM SCHOOLING. 
—] am, SIT, &., WILLIAM 


34 Brook Green, W. 6. 


take 


can be W 





CHURCH AND PROBLEMS OF THE DAY. 


[To THE Epitor or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 


THE 
Si,—In these times of unre st it is a common accusation against 
the Chureh of England that she stands aloof from the most 
pressing industrial and social problems of the day. Some of 
us can sympathize more than a 
the detac hment of the Church; 


little with what may seem to be 
we can appreciate how unjustly 








accusations may be made because, as we think, if the Church 
co! mmitted herself to a programme which wad be in some 
senso political, she would be charged with partisanship and 
would diminish her influence. Surely the principles which 
ghould guide action, rather than the particular action itself, 
are the proper business of the Church. But although the 
Church as a body might do more harm than good by officially 
taking a line on subjects about which more than one honest 


opinion is possible, nothing but good can come out of the dis- 


ission by members of the Church of any and every problem of 


cu 


the day, and by the presentation of very various opinions, It 


for this reason that I ask to be allowed to tell your readers 


the an excellent series of addresses is being given at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, organized by the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard. 
Addresses have already been given by the Archbishop of Canter- 
ry on the Lambeth Conference; the Bishop of Ely on the 
iti mn of Women, and the Bishop of London on Problems of 
Marriag\ e. But the following addresses have still to be given: 

November 15th, the York on Reunion; November 
16th, the Bishop of Lichfield on The Church and Industrial 
November 18th, the Bishop of Oxford on Spiri- 
November 22nd, the 
ational 


é 





) 


Pr 








Archbishop of 





Problems ; 
tualism, Christian Science, and 4 
Archbishop of Brisbane on Christianity and Inter 
Relations; November 29th, speaker to be anounced later, on 
Missionary Problems; December 6th, Canon W. Temple on 
The Task Before Us.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 


heosophy; 





UMPHANS.” 


** SpectatTonr.’’] 


“GOYA TRI 

[To tne Epitor oF THE 

Sizr,—A propos of your attempt to describe Goya as Balzac-Blake, 
I forward the following attempt at a compressed diagnosis of 
the magician and his art.—I am, Sir, &c., IGNOTUS. 





A CHARACTER OF Goya. 
“The terribilita of Michael Angelo; 


the potent mysticisms of 


Blake; the foppery of Lawrence; the apish savagery of | 
Voltaire; the charnel-house horror of Donne; the coarseness 
of Hogarth; the diabolic dandyism of Byron; the incomparable 
perfection of Rac ine; the artistic incontinence of Tiepolo; the 
fighty glories of Rubens, and the mad magnanimity of 
Piranesi are all needed to make up Goya—and something more. 
What was that something? Who can tell? Ask the Mona Lisa? 


She will net answer.” 


* PUBLIC SCHOOL V! 


(To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 








Sirn—The first velume of Public School Verse, published in 


September by Messrs. Heinemann, has heen so well received 
that it is proposed to publish a volume for 1920- 
possible next year, anal we would he very grateful if you would 


allow us to make the scheme known through your columns. 





21 as soon as 


oys who had not left school by January, 1920, will be 
ontributors provided their contributions were | 
vhile still at school. All contributions should be sent 





to the editors at the address given below as soon as possible 
} 1-t, 1921. Those unsuccessful will be returned 


addressed envelope of sufficient size is 


before February 
a stamped and 
enclosed. We should like to take this opportunity of appealing 
again to Head Masters and English ustedes to assist us in 
making the scheme known, and to thank them for their co- 


ration in the past.—We are, Sir, &c., 





t 


Martin GItkes, 
Ricwarp Hvuaurs, 


HW. B. Lyon. 


C 0 The Holywe li Press, Oxford. 


UDICIARY. 








[To tne Eni or Tue “ Srectator.’’) 
Siz,—Surely the Government are guilty of gross extravagance 
in appointing another Irish Judge. There were always far too | 
many Irish Judges; but at present, as the Government must 


kn w, the existing Irish Ju 





3 have far less than ever to di 
Verizas. 


——_-_-« 


RY JOUNSTON ON THE PLUMAGE TRADE 


SIR HAR 
[To THE Epitor or tus ‘ SrecTaTor.’’} 

Six,—Sir Harry Johnston, one of the Vice-President; of the 

Plumage Bill Group, has addressed the following letter to a 

representative of the trade in wild birds’ skins and plumes 
and authorizes me to publish it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. J. Massincuam. 


““Str,—I wonder you can have the hardihood to write to me 
with my knowledge of Africa, India and South America, and 
put forward such miserable arguments for this indefensible 
traffic in the plumes of undomesticated birds. As you have 
written, I will reply and state the case as I see it. 

do net oppose any use that is not attended with cruelty 
of the bodies and plumage of all birds that are domesticated 
or protected against any serious diminution in numbers or 
whose existence to its natural term (as in insect-eating, or 
snail-eating, or guano-producing birds) is not of importance to 
man’s general interests. Once killed it is indifferent to ms 
whether the bird’s flesh be eaten or its down or plumes he 
employed for stuffing quilts and cushions or for decorating 
the heads, busts or kats of women. I am certainly not opposed 
to the ostrich feather industry, because it produces objects of 
great beauty without the slightest cruelty to the birds. The 
down of the eider duck is obtained from the duck’s nest, and 
does not entail any Manleushinns of the species. 

Domesticated pea-fowl, pheasants, fowls g 
pigeons, guinea-fowl, turkeys produce all the ornaments that 
any woman not immoral, cruel or morbid can desire for the 
enhancement of her physical attractions or for warmth in 
clothing. 

With all this varied store of beauty to draw on I count it 
to be not merely capricious hut an abominable injury to the 
general interests of humanity for your trade to kill non- 
domesticated, rare, useful, wild birds for the useless decoratien 
of women. You are depriving the intelligent section of the 
world’s populace of a great source of joy to the eye; you are 

mankind of invaluable allies in the lif 
war pean insects —germ-spreading IMsects; you a 
ing the accumulation on many a rock and islet of stores of 
guano badly needed for our impoverished soils. Your trade is 
without the slightest justification or excuse. 

I care nothing for the asseverations of South American 
diplomatists who have probably never travelled in the marshes 
or the less accessible waterways of their country; nothing for 
the assurances of collectors who do not want their own busi- 
ness brought under supervision, nothing for the clamour of a 
handful of easily impressed M.P.s; nothing for the specious 
arguments—arguments of perverse nothing for the 
fictions that are told and repeated about egret farms and rare 
pheasant preserves. Most of these falsehoods have been ex- 
posed by trustworthy American naturalists. And were two 
or tliree isolated cases of keeping egrets under restraint true, 
what justification can you s!} keeping these birds away 
from their natural avocations of pursuing and eating dise: 
carrying flies, ticks, leeches and water-snails? Only that of 
robbing them (probably with violence and death) of their 
bleeding plumage 

I am glad, however, that you should write to me, you and 
your colleagues in this trade. This gives me the possible chance 
of converting you to an amendment of your commerce. It also 
gives me the knowledge of those on whom I should foeus my 
hatred. I am hoping that there m: y be something in thought 
transference; something in the old idea of the felt and uttered 
eurse. And that in wishing you or the plumage trade (outside 
that which only deals with the plumag ticated birds) 
all the harm that one human being can wish another, a portion 
at any rate of my curse may materialize and cause you to 
wish you had taken my warning in good time.—Yours in 
indignation, H. H. Jounston. 
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IN NAMES 
* SPECTATOR 


MAGIC 

(To THe Editor oF THE 
Sir,—Referring to your brief notice of my Magic in Nemes 
the days had passed away 

1 


when reviewers made it a charge against a book dealing with 


in last week’s issue, I thought that 


serious matters that it might. cause “ distress to some readers 
Surely, if such distress be felt, it hetokens a reluctance to face 


stutements which, if they ar 





‘ 
render of beliefs thus proved to be in 
which alone can make men “ fre 

Dean Inge’s denial of the Virgin Birth and Canon Barnes’s 
denial of the Fall of Man are probably causes of distress to 
many. But the remedy to be applied is not evasion, but exami- 


nation, in the spirit of the Bereans who “ searched the Scrip- 
tures daily whether these things were so.”—I am, Sir, &e., 





Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. Kkowarp CLorp. 

[ Mr. Clodd has misunderstood our comment. Wedo not: t 
to free inquiry, from which Christianity has nothing to ! 
In saying that he presses his argument—that Christianity is a 
mere superstition—‘in a way that will distress some of his 
readers,” we merely wished to warn them that Mr. Clodd’s 
controversial methods lack the dispassionate tone of the scholar. 


ing with serious matters, he indulges in persiflage 


of Voltaire.—Lp. Spertator.]} 


In a book deal 
after the manner 
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A CORRECTION. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
81r,—The review of Miss Margaret Drummond’s new volume 
on child psychology will no doubt attract many readers. I 
venture, therefore, to ask you to let me say that the title of 
the book is Five Years Old or Thereabouts, and not Child 
Psychology as inadvertently stated in the footnote to your 
review.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp ARNOLD. 
41 and 43 Maddoz Street, W. 1. 








POETRY. 
THE NEW POLONIUS. 
(Triolet.) 
Now be thou Master of the unspoken word, 
The spoken word shall Master be of thee! 
A deadly weapon! Hold this two-edged sword 
And be thou Master! .. . Of the unspoken word 
Shall rise no anger, sire of disaccord, 
No ill be born, nor ill-bred rancour be! 
Now be thou Master of the unspoken word, 
The spoken word shall Master be of thee! 





THE WEAVING. 
Tus moon is weaving in the street 
A tanglement for passing feet 
That must go always up and down 
From the river to the town. 


For men walk there who never see 
The lovely gestures that a tree 
Makes over them when they go by; 
These men never see the sky. 


Their hearte are heavy and they walk 
With timid eyes. They never talk. 
And so the moon is making there, 

Out of her shining, beautiful hair, 


Reflection of the branches so 
These tired, awkward men may know, 
By looking on the ground they love, 
What excellent beauty moves above. 
Haroitp Lewis-Coox. 








NOTIOCE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence’’ or Articles are signel 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
bein agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,’’ insertion only means that the maiter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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THE THEATRE. 


ee a 
“ MACBETH” AT THE ALDWYCH THEATRE, 
Ir is, I am told, a principle of architecture that the Voids are 
important as the solids. I wonder if it would be possible 4, 
bring this axiom to the attention of theatrical producers, i 
seem to imagine that an interval is just an interval, a sort > 
hole in time, that an audience takes up the thread of a play or 
re-enters its atmosphere exactly where it left it. But there arg 
no holes in time. During those ten or even those three minutes 
the audience goes on living. The lowering of the curtain 
involves for the audience an abrupt environmental change 
physical and mental. We change the focus of eyes, ears, od 
attention, and perhaps skip two or three centuries. Now, to do 
this once or possibly even twice in the course of a play is refresh. 
ing. But the business wants thinking out. It needs to je 
handled with conscious intention. In Mr. Hackett’s production 
of Macbeth, where it is done nine or ten times, it goes very near 
indeed to ruining the play. Mr. Hackett’s individual perform. 
ance is in many ways very good. You feel that his Macheth 
really is a distinguished soldier; a chieftain who has led his 
clan to victory ; a man great enough and good enough to make 
his corruption very horrible. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, though a 
little pedestrian, was far from inadequate as Lady Macheth, 
Her curious, husky voice was extremely effective in the Sleep. 
walking Scene, for example, but she did not seem quiteto get the 
spirit of Lady Macbeth’s dedication of herself, sou! and body, to 
the powers of evil after she has read Macbeth’s letter. She gave 
full weight, however, to that wonderful piece of practical 
philosophy :— 
’ “ Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content.” 
Another point in Mr. Hackett’s favour is that he had the sense 
not to give us a veritable Banquo in the feast scene. The patch 
of uncertain light that wavered on the empty chair was a very 
effective little touch. 

But, alas! not all the merits of two extremely sound, if not 
quite inspired, impersonations could compensate for the ruthless 
slashing about which the play has here suffered and for the 
hideous lacune. The waits were like the wounds in Caesar’s side, 
“poor dumb mouths,” and the fact that they were packed with 
music, much as a wound may be packed with gauze, could never 
make us feel that the body was whole and sound. The composer 
of the music, one would guess, went to see Mary Rose,and was 
struck beyond measure by the orchestral effects there produced. 
Their effect in combination with Macbeth is indescribable. Iam 
afraid that Mr. Hackett’s production, unlike his acting, is still 
under the tradition—the Upas Tree tradition one might call it— 
of His Majesty’s Theatre. I must recall once more to the 
reader what Mr. Shaw said with regard to that tradition. He 
pointed out that what Sir Herbert Tree was always trying to 
do for Shakespeare was something very elaborate that Shakes- 
peare did not want done for him—real rabbits, elaborate 
incidental music, the practicable pump or what not. The two 
things that Shakespeare asked of his actor-managers were very 
simple—a clear field in which to make his effects, and 
sound, audible declamation for his verse. Mr. Hackett does 
give us the sound declamation, though, by the way, neither 
he nor Lady Macbeth is always audible in the Aldwych, buts 
clear field and liberty to make his effects he does not accord. 
In Macbeth Shakespeare for once wrote a play where almost 
every word tells—definitely helps in the edification either of 
atmosphere or plot. The play is absolutely coherent and works 
up to a crescendo of effects. Mr. Hackett has given us something 
that, in one’s indignation, one is almost inclined to remember 
as a series of tableaux vivants in a setting of indifferent music. 

TaRN, 


The Committee of the Phoenix announce that the first produc 
tion of their present season—Otway’s tragedy Venice Preserv’d— 
will be given at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith (by arrange 
ment with Mr. Nigel Playfair), on the 28th and 30th inst. 
Sunday evening and Tuesday afternoon. The play will be 
produced by Mr. Allan Wade in the setting designed by Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson, with Miss Cathleen Nesbitt in the part of 
“ Belvidera,” Miss Edith Evans as “ Aquilina,” Mr. Baliol 
Holloway as “ Pierre,” and Mr. Ion Swinley as “ Jaftier.” Later 
productions of the season wil! include Ben Jonson’s Volponé, 
Dekker and Ford’s The Witch of Edmonton, Dryden's Al jor 
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and Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair. Applications for 
membership should be made to the Secretary at the Society’s 
wddress, 36 Southampton Street, Strand. Telephone, 6907 


i the Phoenix success in its gallant venture. We can 
gssure them that there are plenty of people eagerly waiting to see 
whether, though it is so impossible to read Venice Preserv'd, it 
may conquer them when it comes across the footlights as effec- 
tively as did Dryden’s Marriage-d-la-Mode. “‘ You never can 
tell” is @ maxim more absolute in its application to the drama 
than to almost anything else in the world. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 








AmpaSsADORS.—T he White-Headed Boy .. e+ 8.30—2.30 
(Comedy of the Abbey Theatre school, very funny and 
trenchant. ] 
SuaFTESBURY.—The Great Lover aie «+ 8,30—2.30 
(Mr. Maurice Moscoviteh in a comedy which proves tha 
the nightingales of Opera can use beak and claws as 
well as voice.} 
Lyric.—The Right to Strike ms .. 8.40—2.45 
(More State-craft than stage-craft. A play of the 
moment.} 
Lutie.—London’s Grand Guignol 8.15—2.30 
[Five playlets, some “ shockers,” some comedies, very 
well acted, especially in the case of Miss Sybil 
Thorndike.] 
BOOKS 
. 
— > 
THE GRENFELL TWINS.* 
Francis AND RIVERSDALE GRENFELL are happy in their bio- 


pher. Mr. Buchan is happy in the subjects of his Memoir. 
A more delightful pair than these two happy, healthy, brave, 
high-spirited young Englishmen could not have been found in 
England. But if not in England, then nowhere in the world. 
Here, Heaven be praised, there have been thousands like them 
before, there are thousands like them now, there will be thousands 
like them in the future. They were the true representatives of a 
very large section of our English youth, but they were quite 
the best of their type. They loved life, they enjoyed life, they 
did honour to ‘life. Yet they laid it down for their country 
without a moment's hesitation or regret. If ever men went to 
their graves like beds it was they. Yet it never occurred to 
them that the spirit they showed was anything remarkable or 
worthy of special praise. They were always generously eager 
to find out and commend gallantry and all forms of goodness in 
others, but it never occurred to them to value these gifts in them- 
selves. In an age of posing they did not know what it was to 
pose. This innocence of attitude enabled them to offer them- 
selves with the most splendid beau geste ever made by noble 
young manhood. Yet so humble were they that had you told 
them all this they would have been utterly puzzled and 
surprised. 
dictionary and “‘swotted up” 
beau geste meant. 


as they might have said what 





They would have gone to an encyclopaedia or | ; ; 
‘ : = | to the knowledge of human motives and human nature acquired 


If they could not find it there, they would | 


in all probability have asked their uncle, Lord Grenfell, or | 


what it was all about. 

Clearly these boys were a good subject for any biographer, and 
just the subject for Mr. John Buchan. He was devoted to 
the two young men himself, as to many other members of their 
family. His, then, has been a congenial task. But congenial 
tasks in biographies do not always make good lives. Very often 
they make very bad ones. A congenial biographer is very apt 
to draw out of proportion, to labour his work, and in the end to 
give us a picture with a bulging head and spindle legs. 

Happily Mr. John Buchan has not been oppressed, but in- 
spired by his task. He has allowed full play to that deftness 
of touch, coupled with energy and enthusiasm, to which we are 
accustomed in his writings. Whether it be the history of the 
war, a book of travels, a biography, a novel, or a short story, 
Mr. Buchan always knows how to hook and land his reader. 

Though the last thing Mr. Buchan ever is is to be Frenchified, 
the book before us is more like a French biography than an 
English one. It not only says the right things in the right way 
and in the right amount of space, but, what is even more 
important, it leaves out all the things that ought to be left out, 
He uses the knife as courageously as a great surgeon. When he 
mentions the South African War, he does not make us plod 


[15s one and Riversdale Grenfell. By John Buchan. London: Nelson, 





‘ 2 . | yet so luxurious ? 
Lord Cromer, or some other great man whom they believed in | ) 


with him through heavy pages describing the whys and where- 
fores of that war. Even the Great War does not tempt him 
into a disquisition of the political rights and wrongs of the 
encounter. He never forgets that he is not writing a history of 
his own time or a discourse on the human nature of man, but 
the story of two ardent and boyish knights-errant of modern 
times. He is not even tempted to illustrate his little book with 
short pen-pictures of the great men who bob up and down in 
the Twins’ letters with all the delightful inconsequence of youth, 
He passes by all these things quite naturally and simply. His 
work is a long open letter to the public rather than a full-dress 
book. It is that which makes the twins live before us. 

In a sense, however, Mr. Buchan’s volume is a monumental 
work. If anyone, who is twenty-five to-day, fifty years hence 
wants to tell the new generation what sort of people were the 
young men who laid down their lives for us in 1914, he will 
take down the book before us and declare that therein is to be 
found the animi figura of the best young Englishmen of the 
war and pre-war epoch. Here we learn of what kind were the 
men who died in Flanders fields. 

There is one thing which will strike the thoughtful reader at 
once in this attractive volume. Though possibly, nay probably, 
Mr. Buchan did not intend it, his book is an apologia for that 
education or, as its opponents would say, want of education 
which is bestowed upon the young Englishmen of the richer 
classes in our great schools. Here is the raison détre of that 
orderly barbarism, as it might be called, known as the English 
public school system. It would be quite easy for an unfriendly 
critic to go through the book and show from the twins’ own 
mouths how poorly equipped they were after some six years 
spent at the most expensive school in the world. They had 
learnt nothing so well as how to hunt to Eton beagles. They were, 
as they themselves would have sadly admitted, half illiterate. 
They had learnt neither Latin nor Greek, nor anything else 
thoroughly. In appearance they had very little to show for their 
schooling. But though the denouncer of our “ preposterous 
system ”’ could prove all this so easily and apparently so forcibly, 
he would be utterly in the wrong. The Twins had learnt 
something at their school which was not only in itself far more 
precious than all book-learning, but which, curiously enough, 
gives the best foundation for true literary learning. What they 
got at school was the precious gift of character—the power to 
know themselves and to know others; to lead and to be led, 
to obey and command. They were without conceit. They 
were humble in mind and spirit. Yet they were never servile. 
They had acquired the most valuable of earthly things, the gift 
of knowing the true man from the false, or, as they would have 
said, “ the rotter” from “ the good “un.” If they had acquired 
an elegant knowledge of English literature, history, and _bio- 
graphy, the power to read Guy de Maupassant or Anatole France 
accurately in the original and a competent knowledge of Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, what would it have availed them, compared 


in the scuffle of the little republic by Thames side, a republic 
so joyous and so stern, so casual and so competent, so hardy 
There are plenty of bad things as well as 
good things about Eton; plenty of things to condemn as well 


| as to praise; plenty of things which might be done away with 





with advantage. But Eton’s fault is not her inability to foree 
upon young minds the kind of things which any man or boy 
who wishes to learn them may learn in half-an-hour’s appli- 
cation from a five-shilling handbook. 

If Eton closed men’s minds to our literature and our history, 
to the glorious record of the English mind and tongue, who 
would not welcome herdestruction ? We would notleave a stone 
standing round School yard, or down the exiguous meanderings 
of Keate’s Lane. But Eton never has done that and never will 
do that. It is much more true to say that she isa truer guardian 
of English letters and of the authentic spirit of literature than her 
opponents. One of the advantages of not teaching the English 
classics is that it prevents schoolmasters and school classes 
and divisions spoiling English for those who as boys hate the 
classics, but as men love them. How many cheeks have flushed 
and hearts beaten in a tumult of gladness and surprise as they were 
swept down the tide of “‘ Endymion’’—a shining river of their 
own exploration! Had they been put upon it in a safety tub 
directed by a careful and intelligent master, how they would 
have hated instead of worshipped the sacred and noble stream! 

We must, however, leave readers of Mr. Buchan’s book te 
find out for themselves the proof of our assertions. We will 
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only say that we guarantee that it is held sequestered in the 
Twins’ lives, letters and talk. Education for character rather 
than for knowledge was entirely justified in the Twins. The 
foundaticn was solid,*«nd they built upon it themselves. 

And now e word on the lighter side of Mr. Buchan’s book. 
The boys’ letters show them full of wit, vivacity, and goodness 
of heart, with a real love of literature and a real thirst for know- 
ledge. It is the most vulgar of vulgarisms to suppose that 
because a man or a boy loves riding to hounds and is “* mad keen ”’ 
cn shooting and fishing, he will therefore care nothing for 
literature. It is far truer to say that such proficiencies will 
stimulate, not check, the love of letters. The brothers were 
devoted to each other, and as one was in a cavalry regiment 
in India and the other was in business in the City, and they 
wrote constant letters to each other, we get delightful peeps 
into their minds and way of life. 

As Mrs. Asquith is so much before the public, it may amuse 
our readers to sce Riv. Grenfell’s account of a big house-party 
where he met, among others, the Asquiths. The place was 
Hatfield, the time the week of the formation of Sir Henry 
Compbell-Bannermen’s new Ministry, December 5th, 1905 :— 

“* Wednesday.—Most of the party went up to London, except 
four of us who shot partridges. I should have done better if 
} had thrown my gun at the birds instead of shooting at, them. 
At dinner I tock in Miss Asquith. Afterwards I had a long yarn 
with Hugh Ceeil about politics. He told me that what generally 
happened was that you visited the working men and employed 
the finest arguments for about half an hour, and the only reply 
you got was, ‘Oh yes, I quite understand. You have been very 
well educated, and I don’t believe a word you say.’ After dinner 
we did a sort of dumb crambo acting, and I talked polities 
with Miss Asquith, who is extremely clever, and, of course, full 
of polities. In the smoking-room Asquith and H. Cecil dis- 
cussed the various bishops! . . . I made great pals with 
Mrs. Asquith. I do not know if you know her, but she is an 
absolute clinker. She dressed up as a Spanish dancer, and did 
e pos seul before us all. What will people say in about twenty 
years when they hear this! The leading lady of the Govern- 
ment dancing a pes seul, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
looked on! Hugh Cecil said he thought he had dislocated the 
inner organs of his body from laughter. . . . Mrs. Asquith 
told me that Asquith had had a terrible two days. The Liberals, 
having been out for ten years, of course owe honours to a great 
number of people. Innumerable people had called on him end 
implored him to give them something—men whose whole lives 
have been given up to working for the party, and now there is 
nothing for them. This to some of them meant a career finished.” 

The account of the beginning of the war and of how the Twins 
respectively met the death they feared so little for all their 
joyousness must be left to our readers. In spite of the tears 
that must be shed for a loss so great, we will not speak 
of their lives as thrown away. That they were not. The gain to 
England was far greater than the loss. 

‘The book taken as a whole is a happy book, and we are quieted 
not saddened, by the story of those who wore their youth like a 
flower. 





THE ROMAN CHURCH AND “ KILLING NO MURDER.”’* 
In the October number of the Irish Theological Quarterly the 
place of honour is given to an article by “ Alfred O’Rahilly” 
entitled “‘Some Theology About Tyranny.” It deserves, nay 
commands, the careful attention of all sincere, loyal, and mode- 
rate Roman Catholics throughout the English-speaking world. 
On the surface, and in appearance, it is a bold and, in many ways, 
a justifiable defence of what we regard as “the sacred right of 
insurrection ’""—the true antidote to Despotism. If, however, 
it is looked at a little more closely it will be seen to be one of 
those ingenuous pieces of theological sophistry in which a portion 
of the Roman Church delights and always has delighted. 

The immediate and practical object of the article is to provide 
an apology, or rather we ought to say a religious basis, for 
murder of the kind which has become the chief feature of social 
and political life in Ireland. In a word, it shows that we were 
not exaggerating in the very least when last week we dealt 
with the attitude of the Roman Church in Ireland towards 
murder and warned loyal Roman Catholics here of the harm that 
was being done to their faith. In effect, the Roman Hicrarchy 
in Ireland has become responsible for the suggestion that it is 
not a sin to commit suicide if it will injure the British Govern- 
ment. Even if you kill your neighbour as yourself your priest 
will find you justification if, again. your act wasdirected against 
the British Government. 

It will no doubt be said that we are making an absurd fuss 
over a magazine article by an obscure Roman Catholic and most 
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ca 
unfairly attributing to the Roman authorities in Treland a vig 
which they very likely detest as much as we do, and ead 
as harmful to their faith. Unfortunately for those who a 
say or do anything at any cost, if only it can be shown a be 
injurious to England and the Empire, this line of defence or. 
rather, counter-attack upon us for alleged misrepresentation, wil} 
not do. Mr. Alfred O’Rahilly’s article appears in a magazine 
which is edited by five professors in the Faculty of Theology * 
Maynooth, and is in fact an ofiicial organ. Further, it is 1 ublished 
with the following imprimatur placed on the last page 
the exception of advertisements, of the issue :— 
* Nihil Obstat : 
JOANNES CANoNICUS Warurs, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 


With 


Iniprim: Potest : 
GULIELMUs, 
Archiep. Dublinen., 
Hiberniae Primas. 

Dublini, die 23 Septembris, 1920.” 
In case any of our readers are not accustomed to this sinister 
formula, we may as well state that, in order to get a passport 
for publishing a religious pamphlet or book which can be read 
by faithful Roman Catholics, the work has to go before the 
Theological Censor. If he, after he has read it, sees no objcetion 
to publication, a higher ecclesiastical authority—here, fo, 
example, the Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland—inust jssye 
his imprimatur. Without this the non obstat would not ayail, 
and publication could not take place. 

With so much of explanation to show that we are not making 

a mountain out of a molchill, we will quote the concluding pait 
of Mr. O’Rahilly’s article :-— 


“Jt has already been pointed out that usurpation is not 

simply a subjective theory to be decided upon by individuals: 
it is an objective verifiable fact which is initiated by a hostile 
invasion or by a public repudiatien on the part of the community 
or by both. The Scholastic view is that the subsequent relation. 
ship of usurper and nation is essentially a state of war, 
Furthermore, they are of the unanimous opinion that in thess 
circumstances each individual is free to commit acts of war 
on the unjust invader of his country. This opinion is not, as 
Protestants have asserted, an invention of the Jesuits; it is the 
opinion of St. Thomas Aquinas and of practically the entire 
School.t It was held even by such strong Royadisis as Barclay 
and Grégoire. The reason assigned is that at such a crisis 
each individual may be assumed to have the consent of the 
nation to defend its liberty against aggression. ‘So long as a 
tyrant unjustly holds a kingdom and rules by force,’ says 
Suarez,® ‘he is always actually using force against the nation; 
and thus the nation is always waging against him an actual 
or virtual war. And so long as the nation does not declare 
the contrary, it is always considered to wish to be defended 
by each of its citizens, indeed even by any outsider. Hence 
if it cannot be otherwise defended save by slaying the tyrant, 
any one of the people may slay him.’ That is, the ordinary 
procedure of war as of crimina! jurisdiction must be regarded 
as dispensed with, so long as the nation is in the physical impos- 
sibility of organizing regular warfare. If such irregular methods 
—with their consequent danger of demoralization—are permitted 
or even enjoined,’ it is perfectly clear that when the nation 
is able to organize and equip a quesi-military force, acts of 
belligerency require no special justification. Nor is there any 
need of a formal declaration of war, for such a declaration is 
merely an ordinance of positive international law which affects 
only the signatories of the Hague and Geneva regulations.’ It 
is the usurper who by his continued cecupation has declared 
war on the nation. It is the right and duty of the nation to 
defend, by every effective means in its power, its liberty, its 
honour, and its independence.” 
It is in this concluding paragraph of the article that the 
sting is to be found. A great deal might be said about it, 
but we are content to leave it to tell its own tale. We only 
ask our readers to file it for future reference. Since it has 
received a high ecclesiastical imprimatur, if it is not at once 
repudiated the Roman Church stands before the world as 
endorsing the doctrine of private assassination as a legitimate 
form of civil war. 

Incidentally, Mr. O’Rahilly’s general contentions in regard 
to Insurrection seem somewhat strange when coming from those 
who refuse the right of self-determination to North-East Ulster. 
North-East Ulster is, in truth, the great obstacle to Sinn Fein 





(1) 2 Sent., d. 44, q 2, a 2, ad 5. The question of tyrannicide cannot of course 
be dealt with at the end of an article. Nor is it directly relevant—a moder 
tyrant is hardly ever a single person—except in its general principle. 

(2) Petrus Gregorius, De republica, 26.7, 5; ed. 1609, ii. 2236. Barclay De regno 
et regali potestate, 1600, p. 263. F 

(3) Delonsio. vi. 4, 13. A similar quotation might be given from almost any 
of the great Schoolmen. . 

(4) Si commode id fieri potest, tenebiturin conscientia illum occidere pro patria 
suisque liberandis ab iniusta vexatione, cum sit manifestus invasor aggressor 

noque communi inimicus.—Petrus a Navarra, De ablatorum rest itutione, ti. 3, 9- 
(1585, i. 308). So also Petrus de Aragonia, De iustitia et iure (1590), 2. 2, q 43, a9 

(5) The pointis that such declaration is not necessary for the moral validation 
of a war of self-defence. It might be advisable, ¢.g., if it could induce the usurpet 
to observe the laws of war, 
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__———— 
Ultramontane Bolshevism. Mr. O’Rahilly talks glibly and 
vaguely about & country, but he does not dare to define it- 
If he did—that is, if he were compelled to state the kind of area 


to which his doctrine applies—he would find himself in a sad 


dilemmas. 

However, that is not our immediate point. What we want to 
know is whether the Roman Church means seriously to endorse 
the quotation from Suarez in the above passage and, further, 
to endorse Mr. O’Rahilly’s development of that doctrine. 
Anything is allowable to the insurgent. ‘‘ The ordinary pro- 
cedure of war, as of criminal jurisdiction, must be regarded as 
dispensed with.” Take, again, the declaration that “acts of 
belligerency require no special justificativa.” If this means 
snything in the context and in regard to what is happening in 
Ireland to-day, it means that the killing of policemen, soldiers, 
and civilians requires no special justification. You may kill 
out of the ditch, from behind the hedge, or by the shot in the 
back without being a murderer. “ And 80 say all of us” is 
spparently the chorus of the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Roman Hierarchy in Ireland. Is it also the chorus of men like 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster ? We aro sure it is 
not, and it is in no mocking or hypocritical spirit that we express 
our sympathy with them in the dreadful predicament in which 
they are placed by the persons responsible for the publication 
of the Irish Theological Quarterly. 





TALES OF AGEAN INTRIGUE.* 

Mz. Lawson’s stories of Intelligence work in the Agean during 
the war are delightful; they are light while informing, high 
spirited but scholarly, and they have a verbal resource equal 
to Mr. Lawson’s diplomatic ingenuity in Crete and elsewhere. 
Some of our readers will no doubt remember his studies in 
modern Greek folk-lore. Having previously passed some time 
at the British School at Athens he was equipped for Intelligence 
work with a good knowledge of modern Greek. As he could 
also talk French, it was surprising that his offer of service was 
not accepted sooner. When at last he was invited to do Intelli- 
gence work the Admiralty and the War Office seem to have 
discovered his merits simultaneously and competed with one 
another in their desire to make use of him. Let it be remarked, 
however, that the competition was not financial. Mr. Lawson 
calculates that on the assumption that his daily labours as an 
Intelligence officer lasted 16 hours, his pay worked out at 8d. 
an hour. 

In proud possession of a commission as a Licutenant in the 
R.N.V.R., he was stupefied to find directly he joined the trans- 
port which was to take him to the Mediterranean that he was 
the senior officer and was consequently the Officer Commanding 
whatever troops were on board. He did not know how to give 
a single word of command. But his stupefaction was a matter 
of moments. Beginning with that emergency, he developed for 
himself a philosophy of “carrying on” which he analyzes at 
length in several humorous pages. There was no subsequent 
situation throughout his varied career as an Intelligence officer 
in which he was not able somehow to “ carry on.” Really the 
type of scholar who adapted himself to any kind of adventurous 
work in the war would be well worth a literary study to himself. 
Probably Great Britain, much more than any other country, 
has produced men of this type. We will quote one example of 
how Mr. Lawson on board his transport compounded for ignor- 
ance with resourcefulness and the virtue of being able to keep 
& stiff upper lip :— 

“Enter one day Warrant-officer No. 3 to whom I had assigned 
not only the duty of doing the engine-room rounds on my 
behalf, the engine-room being his native province, but also a 
share of watch-keeping on the bridge. To this latter duty he 
objected, alleging that I had no right to order an engineer 
officer to undertake it, and proposing to write me a service- 
letter on the point. Now I was none too clear what a service- 
letter might be, or whether he was merely putting up a bluff, 
because it was too cold for his liking on the bridge. Moreover 
this was a point on which I could not seek the signal-boatswain’s 
counsel, without asking him in effect to give away his fellow 
warrant-officer. I therefore pointed out to him that my order 
might or might not be irregular, but that it would be worse 
than irregular, to wit a serious breach of discipline, if he should 
fail to comply with it. As for the service-letter (which I assumed 
to be some kind of formal protest against my conduct, and 
therefore proper to be passed on to some superior authority) I 
would deal with it at Malta; meantime if he wished for my 
orders in writing (a vague memory of some yarn involving a 
question of naval discipline suggested this counter-bluff) ho 
could have them; but as the ship was short of watch-keepers, 








* Tales of Ryean Intrigue. By J.C. Lawson. London: Chatto and Windus, 
(12s, 6d. net.) 


I expected him, until we reached Malta, to ‘carry on.’ Which, 
being in fact a good enough fellow, he did, nor did we even 
exchange the suggested billets-douw.” 

He enjoyed that encounter, but being a man of sensibility 
he did not enjoy so much having to report on the efficiency of 
the Captain of the ship when Malta was reached :— 

‘IT, forsooth, who had played the réle of O.C. troops aboard 
a transport for the space of a fortnight and had never seen the 
war-time regulations, to report on the efficiency of a merchant 
captain who had occupied his business in great waters these 
thirty years and more, and upon his compliance with the said 
regulations unknown !” 

Mr. Lawson’s experiences in Crete, where he “carried on” for 
most of the time, remind us at times of the reminiscences of that 
engaging traveller in Greece, Trelawny, who was the friend of 
Byron and Shelley. More than one Cretan chief of Mr. Lawson’s 
acquaintance seems to have had a touch of Trelawny’s Odysseus, 
There could have been no more ambiguous ground for an Intelli- 
gence officer to tread than was provided by Crete when Mr. 
Lawson arrived at Suda Bay. It was not known at that time 
what the precise intentions of Greece were. The inclinations 
and the prevarications of King Constantine were obvious 
enough, but the success of Germany might not after all be 
sufficient to cause Constantine to cease to be equivocal. There 
was always the possibility that the vehemently pro-Ally M. 
Venizelos might get the upper hand in Greece. In these circum- 
stances the British Foreign Office waited to see which way the 
cat would jump. Some readers of this book may be inclined 
to say that it was bound to wait, and that Mr. Lawson’s con- 
tempt for all the British hesitations and delays is unde- 
served. Be that as it may, Mr. Lawson found himself under 
the necessity of trying to thwart the unceasing intrigues of 
Germany in what was still officially neutral land without having 
adequate authority to deal with those Cretans who were the 
agents of the Germans. He tells us that nearly two years after 
the outbreak of war the British-owned Eastern Telegraph 
Company was accepting cypher messages from the German and 
Austrian Consuls at Canea for transmission to Athens or 
elsewhere. He suggests that the British Legation at 
Athens had all this time been nursing the fatuous hope of 
reconciling M. Venizelos and King Constantine. He considers 
that the British Prime Minister did great disservice both to 
the Crown and the country by assuring the House of Commons 
that the national movement led by M. Venizelos was in no way 
anti-dynastic. Mr. Lawson had good reason to know that the 
movement was necessarily and emphatically anti-dynastic in 
the sense that Constantine had to be removed. Though Mr. 
Lawson was not vested with enough responsibility, he never 
had the least compunction in assuming it. His moral courage 
was never at fault. He met intrigue with intrigue and insolence 
with boldness. He discusses in detail the ethics of intrigue as 
it may be conducted by an Intelligence officer, and his con- 
clusions seem to us very sound. He would never spoil a diplo- 
matic ship for a ha’porth of tar in war time, but he shows how 
fundamental unscrupulousness always defeats itself in the long 
run. He is careful of the prestige of his country, and he says 
that no single event in the AZgean did so much to raise Great 
Britain in the esteem of the Greeks as the fact that during the 
great fire at Salonica the British troops did no looting whatever. 
He himself was concerned in a pretty act of international courtesy 
and good faith when, having arrested two well-known Cretan 
merchants, he frankly admitted that a mistake had been made. 
The mistake was certainly justifiable, as the merchants were 
the victims of a complicated plot in which forged documents 
played a considerable part. But Mr. Lawson was perfectly 
right not to ride off on that excuse. We fancy that the diplo- 
matists of most other countries would have covered up their 
tracks at whatever injustice to the victims on the principle that 
it is fatal in diplomacy to acknowledge an error. 

We must direct our readers to the book itself for the enjoy- 
ment of all the stories of plot and counter-plot, but we will 
suggest by a quotation the subtle manner in which Mr. Lawson 
was able to produce results under the most unpromising 
conditions. He suspected two Cretan Mohammedans of anti- 
British intrigue, but he had nothing tangible against them. 
One day one of the Mohammedans who was the servant of the 
other came on board Mr. Lawson’s ship on a flimsy pretext. 
Mr. Lawson proceeds :— 

“I thought a little discomfort of mind was the best medicine 


that I could administer to them. So I sent for the man, and 





adopting the Oriental style of mystery, said: * Go, say to your 
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\naster, “That which I went to seek, I found not, and that 
which I went to speak, remains unspoken. Yet bring I you 
®& message for which you look not; and the message is this: 
fire hath two uses, to consume and to illumine ’’’—but it is 
better in the Greek, vddavite: cal wd gavepdve, ‘to make 
unseen (i.e. destroy) and to make visible.’ I believe the message, 
which the emissary learnt by heart before I let him go, troubled 
his master, who certainly ceased from troubling me.” 

The most striking achievement of Mr. Lawson, however, was 
the support which he was able to lend to the Cretan Revolution. 
He was in fact one of the chief engineers of that revolution, for 
by means of propaganda he gave a great momentum to anti- 
German feeling. After a careful examination of the existing 
propaganda on both sides, he decided that it was poor stuff. 
He must make an appeal in some new way. He therefore decided 
to try to capture the Cretan fancy by disguising his propaganda 
under the form of a discussion of that endless Greek contro- 
versy, the rival merits of the dialect of the uneducated man 
and the artificial reconstructed, quasi-classical language of the 
politician, the journalist, and the professional man. His effort 
took the form of a Platonic dialogue which was a reply to a 
solemn German treatise about “the historical necessity ” of a 
German victory. Mr. Lawson writes as follows of this reply :— 

“The reply was a brief skit, in the form of a Platonic dialogue 
between a German professor and a humorous Cretan scamp 
aboard a steamship bound for Candia. The professor, who 
talks and mispronounces the stilted language of a leading 
article, turns out to have had as his pupil the author of the 
said German treatise. The Cretan, an ex-schoolmaster who 
now keeps a cook-shop which makes a speciality of snails, 
makes an effort to revert to the pedagogic style of speech, and 
introduces himself in such high-flown terms, to match those 
of the professor, that the latter mistakes him for a scientific 
specialist in conchology. In the conversation which ensues 
the Cretan makes fun of the German professor and his country, 
broken only by one tirade in the vernacular, some of which 
is beyond the professor's comprehension. Finally he proposes 
to debate seriously the meaning of ‘ historical necessity ’ ; gets 
the professor to admit that necessity means only the relation 
of cause and effect, by which is governed the evolution of the 
whole natural world, snails as well as men; demonstrates that 
historical necessity is only that branch of natural necessity 
which governs the development of nations and men, in reference 
to whom therefore the two terms are interc le; and 
then asks the professor what is the first and greatest necessity 
of men. The professor pronounces for systematic education 
and the assimilation of German culture. The Cretan apologises 
for having expressed his question badly, and suggests that 
even the children being educated in German schools need food 
first ; and food, not to mention certain other supplies, is the 
first necessity of their soldiers in the field. ‘ Where,’ he asks, 
‘ will you get your supplies for your blockaded country ?’ * We 
had made large provision before the war,’ replies the German. 
‘A damning enough fact,’ retorts the Cretan; ‘ but even they 
will not last for ever. We have experienced a short blockade 
in Greece and Crete lately, and know what it means.’ ‘ Our 
commercial submarines will bring supplies from America,’ says 
the German; ‘haven’t you read in the papers about those 
two?’ ‘Bah!’ retorts the Cretan, ‘we had two smuggling 
caiques which ran the blockade here; but they didn’t save 
many of us from feeling hungry. Sea-power must starve you 
out too in the end. Sea-power always wins. It is a natural 
necessity.’ ‘Excuse me,’ says the German, breaking off the 
conversation and making hastily for the ship’s side, ‘the sea 
affects my stomach.’ ‘The sea will affect every German 
stomach.’ ” 


If this delightful piece of fooling, which was also sound and 
valuable work, was Mr. Lawson’s most original feat, his most 
daring coup was certainly his fabrication of a telegram from 
M. Venizelos—a coup justified by his own ethics aforesaid— 
which prevented the Cretan revolution from faltering at a 
critical moment. 





LUSTRE POTTERY.* 
Lavy Evaxs has shown enterprise and courage in writing the 
first book in English on lustre pottery, which has fascinated 
a select band of experts and collectors for a good many years. 
Lustre forms perhaps the most mysterious and tantalizing 
chapter in the history of ceramics. This pottery with a strange 
iridescent glaze, that changes colour with the light, came into 
existence, so far as we know, in Egypt and the Middle Fast 
in the early middle ages. It was largely made in Eastern Spain 
in the later middle ages. It was imitated at two, and apparently 
only two, of the many majolica works of Renaissance Italy— 
Deruta and Gubbio. Then the production of lustre ceased, as 
suddenly as it seemed to have begun, until it was revived by 
modern potters, with the aid of chemical scicnee, some sixty 
years ago. Anyone who has ever seen a good piece of lustre, 
whether it be Oriental, or Hispano-Moresque, or of the modern 
makes to which Lady Evans has given far too little attention, 
© Lustre Pottery. By Lady Evans, London: Methuen. (52s. 6d. net.) 








* * Cie... 
must wonder why s0 exquisite a ware should have been discovered 


so late or should have ever ceased to be made when once it wag 
known. It is odd, too, that the Chinese, the unquestioned 
masters of the potter’s art, should have never made lustre 
Lady Evans’s book is welcome in so far as it supplies tentative 
answers to these questions and an interesting, though incom. 
plete, summary of the many scattered articles and papers 
devoted to the subject by such experts as the late Mr. Henry 
Wallis, Don G. J. de Osma, Mr. William Burton, and Mr. Van 
de Put. We may observe, first of all, that the Chinese did not 
use lustre because their felspathic glazes were unsuited to the 
process, being too hard to absorb the volatilized metals which 
produce the lustrous effect. The next point to notice js that 
lustre pottery is extremely difficult to make. The ware, having 
been fired first in the “ biscuit” stage and then fired a second 
time to fix the glazed and painted ornament, is coated with the 
lustre, as required, and fired a third time in a special muffle-kiln 
at a low temperature. At the right moment, a reducing gas is 
introduced—the old potters used smoke from burning broom— 
and the copper or silver in the lustre then volatilizes and stains 
the glaze red or yellow. But if air penetrates into the kiln, 
or the heat is too great, the metals will oxidize and form a dark 
crust on the glaze, spoiling the ware. An old Italian writer, 
Piccolpasso, who has left a description of the sixteenth-century 
potter’s methods, says that at Gubbio the lustre process was 
“uncertain in its success, frequently only six pieoes being good 
out of a hundred.” The Eastern and Spanish potters must haye 
achieved better results than that, because they had had more 
experience. But when we understand the difficulty and uncer. 
tainty of the lustre process in the pre-scientific age, when the 
potter had no means of measuring heat accurately, we can see 
why it was evolved slowly and why it was ultimately abandoned, 
Only an expert potter, with the practical knowledge handed down 
by generations of craftsmen, could ever have made lustre ware 
on 4 large scale, and such potters were only to be found in the 
Near and Middle East—outside China—when lustre was invented 
by some accident, the details of which we shall never know. 
The earliest known fragments of lustre ware have been dug 
up on the sites of Fostat, Old Cairo, which was burnt in 1168, 
and of Rhages, the old Persian capital a few miles south of 
Teheran, which was destroyed by Gengis Khan in 1221. Other 
early fragments have been found at Rakka, in Northern Syria. 
As a Persian traveller visiting Egypt in the eleventh century 
admired the iridescent pottery, which was new to him, it is 
conjectured that Egypt was the true home of lustre. Egypt 
with her very ancient civilization—uninterrupted by such storms 
as had broken over Syria, Mesopotamia, or Persia—may well be 
credited with the invention, for her potters and glaas-makers 
were unquestionably most skilful. But the beautiful lustre 
tiles, dishes, and vases which were produced from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century are decorated in styles which we associate 
rather with Asia Minor, Syria, and Persia than with Egypt. 
To call it Arab art is not helpful. The conquering Arabs 
certainly employed the native artists and craftemen whom they 
found in the countries which they overran, but it may be doubted 
whether they had any artistic ideas of their own, though they 
liked Arabic inscriptions and, in their Puritanical moods, showed 
a distaste for the use of the human figure in decoration. Syrian 
and Persian potters had their distinctive ways of ornamenting 
their wares. In Egypt, Lady Evans thinks, the potters were 
mostly Copts, and when the Arabs penetrated into Spain 
they took Coptic potters with them to found the Hispano- 
Moresque industry. It may be so, but it seems hazardous to 
identify the ancient craft with any particular religion. Lady 
Evans’s assertion that the Arabs had to use Coptic sailors, 
because “the Moslems were no sailors till about 661-679 .D.,” 
is more than hazardous, for the Arabs have sailed the Indian 
Ocean from time immemorial and had no reason to fear the 
Mediterranean. We must commend her descriptions, sup- 
ported by photographs, of many fine examples of Oriental 
lustre, but the whole subject calls for systematic study. The 
Eastern potters preferred the delicate tones of lustre, obtained 
by the use of silver, but when the industry was developed under 
the Moorish kings of Spain, the potters of Valencia and Malaga 
sought the sumptuous effects given by the use of copper. Lady 
Evans’s book is specially interesting in regard to this gorgeous 
Hispano-Moresque ware, for the history of which much has 
been done in Spain, and by heraldic experts like Mr. Van de Put, 
who can date many fine dishes by the arms emblazoned 
on them. Reproductions in black and white of course give 
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no idea of the glowing colour and vigorous modelling of these 
astonishing works, the manufacture of which brought wealth to 
Fastern Spain for centuries. Philip III. evidently dealt the 
trade a fatal blow when he expelled the Moriscoes in the early 
years of the seventeenth century. The pottery industry and 
other skilled crafts languished and died away from that time, 
though in a few obscure villages Spanish potters continued to 
make a rude lustre ware till late in the nineteenth century. 

Lady Evans might well have devoted more than four pages to 
modern lustre, which at its best need not fear comparison with 
Oriental or Spanish wares, although collectors are biased in 
favour of the old and the exotic. The so-called gold or silver 
“lustre”? made by Wedgwood and others in Staffordshire, and 
at Leeds and Swansea in the eighteenth century is not, of course 
true lustre ; the ware was simply covered with a deposit of gold or 
platinum by firing a solution of the metal, painted on the ware, 
at a low temperature. This metallized pottery was often 
modelled on the silversmiths’ patterns current at the time, as if 
toemphasize the fact that it was a mere imitation of metal-work. 
A kind of lustre, not mentioned by Lady Evans, was invented 
by the French chemist Brianchon in 1856, and afterwards adopted 
at the Belleek china works in Ireland. This was a pearly lustre, 
produced by the use of a bismuth salt, but, though attractive at 
first sight, it did not prove to be durable. Genuine lustre was 
rediscovered by a Gubbio chemist a few years later. The late 
William de Morgan, with boundless enthusiasm, then took up the 
idea and made many charming tiles, especially in red lustre, 
though he could not acquire a complete mastery of the difficult 
process. Several English firms followed his example. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago Mr. William Burton, of the Pilkington 
Company, worked out the scientific theory of lustre, and produced 
many remarkably beautiful vases and dishes in silver and copper 
lustre, and Mr. Bernard Moore made other fine things. Good 
lustre, too, was made at the close of the last century by M. Massier 
of Cannes, and by the Hungarian potter Zsolnay. It is a pity 
that this large book should not contain more than a cursory 
reference to these modern lustre wares, which illustrate the 
successful application of science to the ancient craft of the potter. 
We are none the less grateful to Lady Evans for her book on a 
too long neglected subject. 





HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY.* 

We must congratulate Mr. Fortescue on the completion of his 
history of the British Army up to Waterloo. It is a masterly 
work, planned on a grand scale and executed with boundless 
industry and skill in the course of a quarter of a century. Mr. 
Fortescue, single-handed, has accomplished a task that might 
have daunted a syndicate of historians. For long periods his 
book is the only modern authority. It is a strange fact that the 
only satisfactory account of the campaigns of Marlborough. 
England’s most brilliant soldier, is that given by Mr. Fortescue. 
The numerous minor campaigns of the British Army in the West 
Indies have had no other historian. For the more important 
wars, which have been studied by others in greater detail, Mr. 
Fortescue is an invaluable guide. On the Seven Years War, 
the American War, and the French Revolutionary War he has 
written admirably, and in his last five volumes, which are 
largely concerned with the Peninsular War, he is seen at his best. 
For he not only narrates the successive stages in that great 
contest, but he also shows how it wae affected by politics at home 
and abroad. Moreover, he describes the organization of the 
Army and the methods adopted by puzzled statesmen for main- 
taining the strength of the forces, in occasional chapters which 
are perhaps the most instructive portions of his whole work. 
No other historian has explained so well as Mr. Fortescue does 
the enormous difficulties which Castlereagh as War Minister 
at home and Wellington as Commander-in-Chief in the Penin- 
sula had to face and overcome in respect of recruiting, supply, 
transport, and pay. Without Castlereagh’s loyal support, 
Wellington must have failed to drive Napoleon out of Spain ; 
and Wellington himself had to be far more than a resolute and 
skilful general, since his economic and political embarrassments 
were at least as formidable as the French armies. Mr. Fortescue 
enlivens his narrative with racy comment and pungent criticism, 
especially in the later volumes, where he has to correct again and 
again the false assertions of that brilliant and violently preju- 
diced soldier-historian, William Napier. An invaluable feature 
of his work, too, is the long series of maps of campaigns and 
By J. W. Fortescue. Vols, IX. and X., with 
{£4 48. net.] 
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battles which have been prepared under his direction by an 
excellent cartographer and are indispensable to students of 
our military history. 

The last two volumes treat of the last Peninsular campaign, 
1813-14, of the greater part of the American War of 1812-15, 
and of the Waterloo campaign. Wellington’s final advance 
Into Spain in the late spring of 1813 and his decisive victory at 
Vitoria over King Joseph’s armies on June 2lst, 1813, are well 
known and easy to understand. But the battles of the Pyrenees 
which followed are lucidly explained for the first time—to one 
reader at least—in Mr. Fortescue’s ninth volume. The confused 
topography of the Pyrenean valleys and the complex political 
motives affecting both sides are made clear, so that the battle of 
Sorauren, for example, which ruined Soult’s counter-offensive, 
becomes intelligible. Vitoria was a decisive battle, but it did 
not end the war. In the nine months after Vitoria Wellington’s 
Army had some of the most desperate fighting and endured 
some of the greatest hardships that it had ever known. It may 
be thought that Wellington had only to push on after Vitoria 
and drive the demoralized adversary across the Pyrenees. Mr. 
Fortescue admits that this was within the bounds of possi- 
bility, but he thinks that Wellington was on the whole right in 
not taking the risk. Had he invaded France prematurely, he 
might have produced a reaction of patriotic sentiment in Napo- 
leon’s favour. Had he quitted Spain too soon, he might have 
cut himself off from a secure base of operations, as the Spanish 
Government at Cadiz, far from being grateful to their British 
deliverers, w.re almost openly hostile to Wellington and longed 
to see the last of him. Moreover, the British Army was small 
and weary, and the Spanish and Portuguese auxiliaries could 
not be safely used on French soil, owing to their lack of discipline 
and love of plunder. Further, the British Navy, eight years 
after Trafalgar, was not actually in command of the sea between 
San Sebastian and Bayonne ; it was too fully occupied elsewhere 
and did not give Wellington the prompt and steady assistance 
which he needed. Mr. Fortescue comments severely on the 
mismanagement of the siege of San Sebastian, which ought to 
have been taken in a few days instead of holding out for months, 
and on the indifferent generalship displayed at Toulouse. But 
in the operations in the Pyrenees as a whole Wellington showed 
himself a very able strategist, and far more than a match for 
Soult. By an unfortunate mistake of the printer in the fourth 
sheet of Volume X., a vivid account of Graham's attempt to 
storm Bergen-op-Zoom in March, 1814, is completely spoiled. 

The Waterloo campaign has been described times without 
number. Yet Mr. Forteseue imparts freshnees to his own treat- 
ment of the famous theme. He sums it up if the remark that 
Napoleon was trying with 125,000 men to defeat the Allies with 
250,000 men. It is true, as Mr. Fortescue says, that the British 
and Prussian Armies were very bad, tried by the Peninsular 
standard. But Napoleon’s Army was also ill-organized and 
largely composed of raw recruits. Thus the Emperor could not 
expect to make up for lack of numbers by the greater efficiency 
of his staff or of his rank and file. It may be said that ‘‘ Napo- 
Jeon set out to achieve the impossible and that his task was so 
heavy and difficult that it was too much even for his skill and 
for his powers.” Bliicher and Gneisenau mismanaged the 
battle of Ligny. Wellington kept 16,000 men inactive at Hal, 
far away to the west of Waterloo, throughout the critical day, 
for reasons that Mr. Fortescue is unable to explain. Napoleon 
made a fatal blunder in detaching Grouchy with 35,000 men 
on a wild goose chase after the retreating Prussians. It was a 
campaign of blunders, and yet it was one of the most dramatic 
and memorable of all campaigns, for British and French troops 
never fought better on any field than they did at Waterloo 
under the eyes of their greatest leaders. If Wellington had had 
to retreat, Napoleon would still have had to deal with Bliicher, 
and if he had defeated the Prussians again, he would have had 
very few troops left to face the huge Austrian, Prussian, and 
Russian armics which were slowly advancing from the east. 
France was sick of war, and neither would nor could find new 
armies for Napoleon to hurl at his enemies. Waterloo ended his 
career quickly and decisively, and saved all further bloodshed. 

Mr. Fortescue in a characteristic preface expresses a doubt 
whether he can permit himself “ such a luxury ” as to continue 
his work to 1870 as he had intended. “I should have done 
better for myself, financially, if, instead of devoting over twenty 
years of intense labour to this book, I had served for the same 
period as @ private of the infantry of the line, without any of the 
increases of emolument granted to the soldier since 1895,” 
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“The wages of paper-makers, ink-makers, and printers range, 
I am told, from £3 to £10 a week. Those of the historian, 
whose brain alone gives the printed page its value, remain at their 
old level of something under fourteen shillings a week.” Mr. 
Fortescue does not complain, but he thinks that “henceforward 
Clio’s doors are barred to men, myself among them, who have 
not considerable private means.” We fear that most serious 
historians have had the same troubles to face. Gibbon could not 
have devoted his life to The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
if ho had not been a wealthy man. Macaulay made a large 
fortune by his History of England because he was already a 
popular writer and a leading politician. We should be sur- 
prised to hear that any really great modern historical work, 
involving years of research, has brought its author adequate 
financial recompense. The historian must seek his reward in 
other directions. Yet we cannot but hope that Mr. Fortescue’s 
great book may be more widely read, so that he may be encour- 
aged to continue it to the year 1870. 





THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET.* 
Tus little book contains the very able, elaborate, and carefully 
laboured portraits which last week we compared with Mrs. 
Asquith’s brilliant lightning sketches. If we may hazard a 
guess, we should say that “ A Gentleman with a Duster” is a 
Lobby Correspondent for some London, American, or provincial 
paper, who has seen a great deal of politicians in the course 
of his professional work, and in one sense has known them 
intimately. Very seldom, however, can he say of the subject 
of the picture :— 
“* Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
@f social freedom, ill-exchanged for power, 
Seen him unencumbered by the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe.” 
And hence the loss of vitality. 

This does not mean, of course, that “A Gentleman with a Duster ”’ 
was at all taken in by the puppets of the Parliamentary platform. 
He saw their pose and was disgusted. He knew from what 
his newspapers would have called “other sources” how the 
various leaders looked and acted off the stage. Be that as it 
may, the apology of “ A Gentleman with a Duster” given in 
the Introduction is, we are sure, perfectly bona fide, and is also 
perfectly sound. Clearly he has betrayed no confidences, 
As he says, he is inspired by a pure purpose, and that purpose 
was neither to grind his own axe (as witness his anonymity) 
nor to inflict personal pain, but to try to raise the tone of public 
life. ‘This is how he frames his plea :— 

“Tt is the conviction that the tone of our public life is low, 
and that this low tone is reacting disastrously in many directions, 
which has set me about these studies in political personality. 
There is too much dust on the mirrors of Downing Street 
for our public men to see themselves as others see them. Some 
of that dust is from the war; some of it is the-old-fashioned 
political dust intended for the eyes of the public; but I think 
that the worst of all hindrances to true vision is breathed on 
the mirrors by those self-regarding public men in whom principle 
is crumbling and moral earnestness is beginning to moulder. 
One would wipe away those smears. My duster is honest cotton; 
the hand that holds it is at least clean ; and the energy of the 
rubbing is inspired solely by the hope that such labour may be 
of some benefit to my country. I think our statesmen may be 
better servants of the great nation they have the honour to 
serve if they see themselves as others see them—others who 
are not political adversaries, and who are more interested in 
the moral and intellectual condition of the State than in the 
fortunes of its parties. No man can ever be worthy of England; 
but we must anxious when the heart and centre of public 
service are not an earnest desire to be as worthy of her as 
possible.” 

All that is thoroughly useful, and we take off our hat to the man 
who says it. 

Thestudy of Mr. Lloyd George is the most vivid and the best in 
the book, as it ought to be, for Mr. Lloyd George is one of those 
men whom it is easy to get either with the pencil or with the 
pen. Here is a passage from it which is not only brilliantly 
worded but full of intuition. All the same, we feel it is criticism, 
not the result of a spell which brings before us a living 
man :— 


“But those days [i.e the youthful days of pure political 
enthusiasm] have departed, and taken with them the fire of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s passion. The laboured peroration about 
the hills of his ancestors, repeated to the point of the ridiculous, 
is all now left of that fervid period. He has ceased to be a 
rag wee Surrounded by seccnd-rate ple, and choosing for 

is intimate friends mainly the new rich, and now thoroughly 


liking the game of politics for its amusing adventure, he has 
retained little of his original genius except its quickness, 
His intuitions are amazing. He astonished great soldiers in 
the war 4! his premonstrations. Lord Milner, a cool critic 
would sit by the sofa of the dying Dr. Jameson telling how 
Mr. Lloyd George was right again and again when all the soldierg 
were wrong. rd Rhondda, who disli him greatly and 
rather despised him, told me how often Mr. Lloyd George put 
heart into a Cabinet that was really trembling on the edge of 
despair. It seems true that he never once doubted ultimate 
victory, and, what is much more remarkable, never once failed 
to read the German’s mind. I think that the doom that has 
fallen upon him comes in some measure from the amusement ho 
takes in his mental quickness, and the reliance he is sometimes 
apt to place upon it. A quick mind may easily be a disorderly 
mind. Moreover, quickness is not one of the great qualities. [¢ 
is, indeed, seldom a partner with virtue.” 

That is brilliant. Perhaps a good epigram on Mr. Lloyd George's 
character would be: “A great advocate, always briefed by his 
own ambition.” 

One of Mr. Lloyd George’s worst peculiarities is, we are 
told, his impatience of Press oriticism. Be bold with the 
Press, and never say that you have felt a paper bullet, and 
in the end the Press will respect you. Fear the Press or be 
annoyed by the Press, and it will never let you alone if you 
are a man in a great way of life. One word more: Was the 
hand, we wonder, of him who wrote the above excerpt the hand 
of a Welshman or of a Highlander? It must have been that 
of a Celt. 

We have left ourselves little time to speak of the other studies 
in the book, but may mention that the characters of Lora 
Northcliffe, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and Mr. Churchill are all well] 
done. Lighter and more amusing is the study of Lord Inverforth. 
Taken as a whole, the book is sane, healthy, and of good report. 
Clearly the writer is with the Spectator in his complaint that 
levity has been the chief crime of the Government. It is the 
offence of the Prime Minister and to some extent is also the 
offence of England, though here we do not go as far as “A 
Gentleman with a Duster.” 

“Less flippancy in the world would lead to more seriousness, 
more seriousness would lead to greater intelligence, and greater 
intelligence would lead to nobler living. ‘The cure for us,’ said 
George Sand, ‘is far more simple than we will believe. All the 
better natures amongst us see it and feel it. It is a good 
direction given by ourselves to our hearts and consciences,’ 
Let each man ask himself, Is my direction worthy of man’s 
past and hopeful for his future ?” 

Of course we must have, and indeed greatly need, cakes 
and ale—a comic relief. On jollity and good fellowship there 
must be no ban. The trouble is not in doing light things lightly, 
but in not doing serious things seriously. There is the danger. 





THE WORLD'S TIMBERS.* 
[CoMMUNIOATED. } 

Lone years ago Britain depended for the defence of her shores 
on her forests ; for our Navy was a timber-built one, and some, 
at least, of her industries—e.g., iron smelting—were also so 
dependent. With the advent of the ironclad and the opening 
out of our coalfields it no longer seemed essential that our 
forests should be kept up to the older standards of excellence. 
This point of view was also strengthened by the fact that foreign 
timbers, obtained from virgin forests at comparatively small 
cost, could be delivered in England at a price that scarcely 
allowed a margin of profit on home-grown timber. There were 
those who pointed out that virgin forests would in time be 
seriously depleted, especially as more and more uses were dis- 
covered for wood, the special conspicuous case of this being 
the enormous requirements of the wood-pulp paper manu- 
facturer. These prophets were unheeded, but the war soon 
indicated that the forestry of the country must be put on a 
sound basis, if only to meet extraordinary demands such as 
were then created. The depletion of our woodlands caused 
during this period must be followed by afforestation on a much 
larger scale than ever before. Mr. Howard, in his introduction 
to this important volume, draws our attention to these and 
similar facts, and pleads for a closer connexion between 
education and living interests. Such a training, he holds, 
would give us our needed foresight. 

The book is intended to supplement the standard works on 
timber and aims at giving an account of the important timbers 
either on the market or likely to be of use to us in the future. 
The properties and characters of 500 of these woods are con- 
sidered and suggestions made as to their practical utilization. 





* The Mirrors of Downing Street. By “A Gentleman with a Duster.” 
Leadon: Mills and Boon. [5s. net.) 





© A Manual of the Timbers of the World: their Characteristics and Uses. By 
Alexander L. Howard, London: Macmillan. (30s. net.) 
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——— 
Quite a large amount of information is given on the cultural 
conditions necessay for many of the best timber trees and on 
the p aps of growing them in this country. 

This special part of the work is followed by a more 
de os with the conversion and preservation of timber, 

tions and conditions of contract; then comes a very 
ction dealing with the artificial seasoning of timber- 
In his remarks on spec 
for -operation between builder and timber 
with the isuring a solution of the problems presented 
cn both sides, and st sts that, in this country, it would be 
beneficial have a set standard grades of wood on lines 
to those laid down by the National Hardwood Lumber 
The treatment of such matters as the 


&e., is much too sligl 


general 


one, 
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p ape time for felling timber, it, and either 


consideration should have been given them or the reader 


more | 
should have been referred to some such work as Rocord’s | 
Mechanical Properties of Wood. 


The article on the seasoning of timber is the contribution of | 
who has had considerable practical experi- 









Mr. S. Fitzgerald, 
ence of this part of the subject in Finland. It is pointed out 
here that under properly and scientifically controlled artificial | 
drving we have a surer means of treating timber than a at our | 
dis} 1! when we allow Nature to do the work, uncertain as | 
she is in action. A large quantity of wood which has been | 
placed on the market as artific ially seasoned has not been | 
treated with the necessary care, and this has undoubtedly | 
caused prejudice against the artificially dried article. Mr. | 
Fitzgerald will go far towards dispelling this prejudice. 
The book is fully illustrated and well arranged ; it will be of 
more use than its author mod¢ ni imagines. 
} rION. 
THE ROMANTIC.* 


Ix her novel Miss Sinclair gives an able study of the psychology 
‘She first section of the story is concerned with tho 
oden Conway. 


of cowardice. 
coming together of Charlotte Redhead and John Rx 
Per h ps Charlotte's earlier love effair, not being relevant to the 
main thesis, is told too much in detail, but this may be in order 
that her claim to be also a “ romantic ” may be justified. Her 
first liaison being at an end, Charlotte falis in love with John 
Roden Conway, the Romantic of the title, who proposes to her 
an alliance irregular but platonic, to be lived in close communion 
with the of nature—for Charlotte and her friend 
(iwennie are workers on a farm. Which brings the reader to the 
parenthetical question, Did young lady stenographers before 1915 
become Land Girls, and was it only the uniform which was 
invented to save the country ? Be this as it may, the agricultural 
idyll with which the first book of the story ends was obviously 
rudely interrupted, for book two opens with John, Charlotte, 
and Gwennie, together with a doctor, on board a Channel 
steamer en route for Belgium in the earliest days of the war. 
John, whose defective eyesight debars him from military service, 
is in charge of two ambulances—presented by his father, and 
offered to the service of the Belgian wounded. Tie other three 
And it is here that the serious 
interest of the volume begins. The whole party is animated with 
a spirit of “ tremendous, happy adventure,” Conway especially 
feeling the war to be “the most romantic thing that ever hap- 
pened tome... Of course I want to help, but that would be 
nothing without the gamble, the danger.” For a time it seems 
that the rival McClane Corps will absorb all the work, but at 
last, at the instance of Dr. McClane himself, a psycho-therapist 
who wishes to test the theory he has formed about Conway, the 
two ambulances are sent out. Conway—‘too wrapt in his 
” according to Charlotte’s later theory, “to reckon with 
reality *°—only faintly appreciates the danger, and is content to 
play the second part in the adventure. But later, as the days 
go on and the physical peril increases, he fails miserably time 
after time. Yet time after time he goes out again to fresh efforts, 
the grim reality constantly surprising him, for he is incapable of 
imagining beforehand the effect of danger on his physical con- 
dition. So the days pass in a rising tide of horror, till at last 
each attack of cowardice is succeeded by an access of ecruclty, 
and the indulgence in this second evil sends him forth, purged 
of his cowardice, filled once more with the spirit of exultation 
and ready for the romance of fresh adventure. 

The book is a notable achievement in psycho-analysis, and 
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* The Romantic, 





acter 
which she has given us. The Belgian background cf scenes of 
desolation and bloodshed in the hopeless cays cf September and 
October, 1914, is adequately sketched, but, it is not the chief 
interest in the book, it is very properly not insisted upon. The 
The Belgian Army is in 
retreat and Charlotte returns to England, leaving behind her the 
dead Conway—shct in the back by a wounded Gorman whom he 
had left to die untended. Yet thoug! he has killed her 
unted by the vision of her untried lover going 
which he 


as 


novel ends on the note of tragedy. is 


i living 
love, she is ever ha 
out with shining cyes to that high adventure 
little able to sustain, and saved only by his death from utter 


was 80 


failure and disgrace. 
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The Headland. By Mrs. A. Dawson-Scott. (Heinemann. 
9s. net.)—In contrast to he long biographical novels now in 
vogue Mrs. Dawson-Scott restricts the action of her story to 
three days. The figures to and 

in Cornwall, the heroine being the companion- 
of the house, who dies the night before 
bock concerned with the 
In the opening chapter 


central belong an ancient 
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of the mistress rlgiit 
opens. The section of the 
the interes 
arresting description of Roma Lennox sketching 
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the dead Pendragon. 





READABLE Noveis.—Madame Gilberts Cannital. By 
Bennet Copplestone. (John Murray. 7s. 64. net.)—A novel 
of the South Seas, agreeable but without the remance of 
Conrad. The Women of Cedar Grove. By Constance Wynne. 
(C. W. Daniel, Ltd. 7s. net.)—A description of life in a munition 
factory during the war. The local colour is good, and the 
characters are convincing The Mecnster. By Horace Bleack- 
ley. (Heinemann. 9s. net.)—It takes three generations of 


undiluted misery for one member of the Willoughby family to 
attain five minutes moderate happiness in Mr. Bleackley’s 
new book. This realistic of ihe 
shocking conditions under which children were employed in the 
century; these are probably 
Adam of Dublin. By Conal 


Ps 
oleven 


novel contaiius descriptions 


cotton mills during the last as 
accurate as they are distressing. 
O’Riordan. (Collins. Qs. Mr. Conal O'Riordan 
apparently embarked on a trilogy; at least | 
that a further instalment will appear, and one suspects the 
completion of the story in a further book. However, Adam is 
He starts life in the streets of Dublin earning 
a precarious livelihood by p 
and goes through many 
One feels resigned to meeting him 


net.) has 


ie announces 


an amusing child. 
assing off old newspapers as the latest 
Vicissitudes that are well 
again, 


editions, 
described. 





POETS AND POETRY. 
GORGEOUS POETRY.* 
Gorgeous Poetry is an admirable book of parodies printed and 
arranged in such a way that it cannot fail to bring the “ Geor- 
gian ’’ anthologies to the mind of the reader. The game of 
trying to discover which writer each poem is intended to parody 
is here most amusing, a good many of them being elusive and 
difficult to fix. On the whole, the author, J. B. M., seems 
to find the Sitwells most attractive, one parody entitled 
** Nocturne ’’ beginning :— 
“Two policemen 

On point duty 

In the 

Pentonville Road 

Heard a rumpus.” 


He is also very happy with Mr. Sassoon and Mr. Chesterton. We 


wonder if the reader will attribute the following to these originals 
as does the present writer :— 
‘ Babies have such little toes, 
So soft and pink and small ; 
‘Four by six,’ said the master-plumber, 
And I worked at my wall. 
3abies have such innocent ways, 
So quiet and nice and sweet ; 
‘Get that pipe laid down there, 
I work that they may eat. 
Babies and I will be dust one day, 
What’s the good of it all ? 
‘One yard out,’ said the master-plumber, 
Leaning against the wall.” 
Flash, crump, crater, and bang, 
Blood, guts, bodies, and brains, 
That’s the way we do it, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow. 


1911-1920, Philip Allan. 


’Arry.’ 


. Gorgeous Poetry, London : (2s, net.) 
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At home they smoke coronas, 
And applaud leering girls . . . 
And ogle twice a night 


God! If I had a four-point-five !” 
fhe Irish school, Mr. Waley’s Translations from the Chinese, 
the disciples of Rabindranath Tagore, and Mr. Robert Graves 
are all equally successfully dealt with, but, in spite of the reac- 
tionary preface, J. B. M. feels just as strongly on the subject 
of what we might call the Classical Inadequate Schoo]. Witness 
the following :— 

“The blackbird’s gay November song 

And the primroses scattered far 

Fill all the sky with lutes and bells 

From star to frosty star. 

Beside the pond the pipit eries, 

The heather’s all abloom, 

The winter sun among the sedge 

Weaves and unweaves its loom.” 
There is still, bulk for bulk, three times as much of this kind of 
poetry written as of the more modern sort. We are glad that 
J. B. M. has included it in his reprobation. 

It is encouraging to see that the new school of poetry is breed- 
ing a likely school of parody and satire. No Government can 
exist without an Opposition. Poets fall into absurdities unless 
they are criticized, and of all criticism the parody is perhaps the 
most effective and the least offensive. It is like the parable in 
the world of ethics—it does not rouse a spirit of opposition in the 
individual criticized. The study it shows of the poet’s work 
even turns it into a kind of wry compliment. We can accept 
its hints without loss of amour-propre. Many of us dislike 
being told that we are getting fat, but few of us are so 
ill-tempered that we should frown at the distorting glass 
that tells us so with disarming exaggeration. 





Poems Wortuy or CoNnSIDERATION.—Cowslips and Kingcups. 
By Charlotte Druit Cope. (Methuen. 5s.)—Attractive poems 
for children of the school of Nursery Rhymes of London Town. 
A little lacking in vigour, but very pleasing. The Broads, 
1919. By Hugh Money-Coutts. (John Lane. 3s. 6d.)—An 
attractive, rather long, slightly prosaic account in rhymed 
blank verse of a holiday on the Norfolk Broads. The 
Healing of Heaven. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. (Andrew 
Melrose. 2s. 6d.)—TIwo long poems by a young poet. He 
should read Mr. Aldington as well as Milton. His work is 
promising, but does not yet achieve very much. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE 


SER. coneneeee 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


WEEK, 


The current number of the English Historical Review (Long- 
mans, 7s. 6d. net)—the last number to appear under Dr. 
Reginald L. Poole’s accomplished direction—contains a curious 
article by Miss Greir Evans on the “ Emoluments of the Principal 
Secretaries of State in the Seventeenth Century,” which will 
make modern Ministers somewhat envious. After the Restora- 
tion the two Secretaries received £1,850 each as salary, £5,000 
between them for “intelligence” or secret service, fees on a 
liberal scale for services rendered, “ presents”? from persons 
who wished their business to be expedited, “ board wages” 
at 16s. or 6s. 8d. a day, and the profits of the London Gazette and 
from the sale of official editions of treaties. It was customary 
for a retiring Secretary to receive a large sum from his successor. 
Thus in 1668 Trevor paid Morrice £8,000 for the office, and the 
King agreed to refund half the amount to Trevor. <A careful 
Minister must have made a fortune quickly in those days, when 
a hundred pounds went as far as a thousand pounds now. 


We have received the first number of a new Toronto monthly, 
The Canadian Forum (25c.), which seeks “to secure a freer 
and more informed discussion of public questions and, behind 
the strife of parties, to trace and value those developments of 


art and letters which are distinctly Canadian.” It is a thought- 
ful and well-written journal which deserves to find readers 
here as well as in Canada, inasmuch as the Canadian outlook on 
current problems is sometimes misinterpreted in Great Britain. 
We confess to some surprise at finding the first article, “* The 
Peace Treaty and the Rhine,” decidedly hostile both to France 
and to the Treaty itself. ‘Che Lambeth Conference’s proposals 
for reunion receive very sympathetic treatment. An economic 
page at the end gives some authoritative index figures ; the cost 





ot living in Canada in August was, it seems, slightly less than in 
June last. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the spirited weekly 
hitherto known as The Ex-Service Man has changed its title 
after two years’ existence, to The Service Man (2d.). It “ deals 
with all sorts of matters which are of interest to men who on 
serving and to those who have served.” If it continues to be 
as broad-minded and patriotic as it has been hitherto, it wij 
not lack readers. In exposing the selfish exclusiveness of 
certain trade unions, which will not admit ex-soldiers nor allow 
them to obtain work, The Service Man has already done a great 
deal of good. 


The Corporation Profits Tax. By Raymond W. Needham, 
(Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.)—This commentary on Part V. of the 
Finance Act, imposing the new tax on the profits of limited 
companies, sets a new fashion in legal handbooks by being 
almost sprightly in style. Mr. Needham warns all concerned 
that the tax is likely to be increased, and he reminds them that 
no good purpose is served by abusing the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue who have to administer the law as they find it, 
His commentary is well arranged and exceptionally clear. [¢ 
shows that the Act provides for various exemptions which need 
careful study on the part of boards of directors. Thus, interest 
on debentures and preference stock is to be deducted from the 
gross profit in order to determine the “ profits” on which the 
tax is charged. 


Nollekens and his Times. By J.T. Smith. Edited by Wilfred 
Whitten. (Lane. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. net.)—We are glad to seo 
a good reprint of Smith’s whimsical biography of his friend, 
Nollekens the sculptor, which is one of the most entertaining 
books ever written. Unlike Mr. Gosse’s reprint of 1895, this 
new edition includes the amusing biographies of Nollekens’ 
artistic contemporaries which make up nearly half of the original 
editions of 1828 and 1829. Moreover, Mr. Whitten has anno- 
tated the book with great care, rightly treating it as a valuable 
authority for the history of Georgian art and of Georgian London, 
Fortunately Smith, who was Keeper of the Print Room at the 
British Museum, was no Dryasdust but a man of caustic humour 
and an indefatigable collector of anecdotes. His descriptions 
of Nollekens and his wife, a vulgar, parsimonious and yet not 
unkindly pair, are as clever and unforgettable as a Hogarth 
print. The new edition is illustrated with numerous reproductions 
of portraits, pictures, and scupture. 


The Inferno of Dante. With Text and Translation by Eleano 
Vinton Murray. (Boston: Privately printed.)—Miss Murra: 
has done a bold thing in essaying a new verse translation of 
the Inferno in Dante’s own terza rima and in printing it face to 
face with the original. As she says in her preface, the attemp' 
has often been made, and yet Dante never seems happy in an 
English dress. The late Master of Trinity, who excelled in 
translating from or into Greek and Latin, told his sister in 1859 
that, in reading Dante, accuracy was the first requisite. On 
must be “ most conscientiously exact in ascertaining the ful! 
meaning of every word and phrase.” “ If any man ever deserved 
this closest anatomy, it is Dante.” This is true enough, and 
Miss Murray would be the first to admit that her version is no‘ 
conscientiously exact. On the other band, it is substantial!: 
accurate in the passages which we have tested, and it is pleasant 
to read. To those who do not read Italian or who find Dante 
excessively difficult, as indeed he is, Miss Murray’s interestin; 
version would be helpful if it were published. 

The second volume of Sir Guy Francis Laking’s Record o/ 
European Armour and Arms (Bell and Sons; 5 vols., £15 15s.) 
is as fascinating as was the first. The text is as informing and 
the illustrations are as carefully chosen and as delightful as ever. 
One could hardly have believed without turning the leaves cf 
the book how wonderful a picture of the beauty, splendour, and 
interest of mediaeval life is brought back to us by a pictorial 
record of armour. The present volume contains a great deal 
about chain mail, and very curious it is—for example, the jacket 
of quilted linen drawn by Memling. The volume ends with some 
wonderful pictures of bucklers and swords. Very magnificent 
is the ceremonial sword which Pope Julian II. presented to 
King James IV. of Scotland, as also is the sword which Pope 
Leo X. is said to have given to Henry VIII., though it appeais 
that in reality this beautiful outcome of the forge is of later date. 
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Anyway it is a very beautiful object, and the Ashmolean ought to 
be proud of it. 


Field Observations on British Birds. By the late Fergus 
Monteith Ogilvie. (Selwyn and Blount. 25s. net.)—AIl lovers 
of birds will be pleased with the delightful book by the late 
Mr. Fergus Monteith Ogilvie, described on the title page as a 
sportsman naturalist. The book, we may add, is edited by Mr. 
Henry Balfour, and has a preface by Mrs. John Massie, which 
shows shortly but efficiently how well equipped by nature and 
by study was Mr. Ogilvie for the special work which he undertook. 
Unfortunately, we cannot find space in the press of books to 
do more than put up a sign post to this fine piece of first-hand 
nature-study, but before we leave it we must call attention 
to the very attractive maps of that part of the Suffolk 
coast which lies between Aldeburgh and Dunwich designed 
to illustrate and illuminate the text. Another attractive 
map is that of “'The Goose Grounds, South Uist.” Once 
more, we heartily commend this attractive book to all who care 
for British birds, their habits and characteristics. 


Noel Dyson Williams. By his Mother, Rosalind H. Dobbs. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Dobbs, who is a sister of Mrs, 
Sidney Webb and Lady Courtney, has published this touching 
little book in memory of her son. Noel Williams was a young 
Cambridge man who had just obtained a post at the Ealing 
County Council School when the war broke out and he enlisted 
in one of the Public School Battalions, afterwards obtaining a 
commission and being posted to the Intelligence Corps, where 
his knowledge of German was of great service. In the middle 
of 1918 he felt it incumbent on him to give up this comparatively 
safe job and return to regimental duty with the fighting troops. 
He was killed while leading a platoon near Tournai a few days 
before the Armistice. “Caught like a rat in a trap and mown 
down by the senseless mechanical fire of a German machine 





gun, he fell fighting for some miserable position that did not 
matter.” What does matter, if we may say so, is the fine 
example which he set and the devotion to a nameless duty which 
he shared with so many others of those gallant subalterns who, 
more than any other single class of men, were responsible for 
“the mad, insensate spirit of militarism.” 


our victory over 





In his interesting book of verse (Poems, Sansot, 4fr. 5c.) 
M. Bideau appears to combine the simplicity of M. Francis 
Jammes and the compassion of M. Duhamel with a cynicism al] 
His vers libres, unlike those of many of his con- 
temporaries, are and his longer verses never 
develop into mere prose poems. “La Libellule,” “Illusions,” 
“Les Lumiéres”” and “ Yvonne” are interestingly new, while 
“ Pantoum,” written in the manner of Samain, is as charming 


his own. 


successful, 


, 


as any of his :— 
“Par la fenétre grande ouverte 
J’entends des souffles apaisés. 
Elle dansera découverte 
Et ses pas seront des baisers. 
J’entends des sguffles apaiss 
Montant comme um regret des choses 
Et ses pas seront des baisers 


Sur un tapis semé de roses. .. .” 





We are glad to see a reprint of Studies of the Greek Poets, by 
John Addington Symonds (Black, 21s. net), an excellent book 
which reached a third edition in 1893 and has been out of print 
for some years. Symonds’s survey of the whole subject from 
Homer to the Anthology still retains its full value, and the 
numerous quotations, many of them accompanied with English 
verse-renderings, are aptly chosen to illustrate the varied 
qualities of Greek poetry. 


There is something rather tawdry about Mr. Oscar Wilde's 
Art and Decoration, +}s book of extracts from review articles 
and miscellanies ~..ich Messrs. Methuen have just published 
(6s. 6d. net). A great many of his views strike the reader as 
merely Kuskin or Morris and water, and his epigrams have not 
kept pasticularly well. Still, if the reader has patience, he will 
find scattered here and there a few things that are worth reading, 
even if he does not agree with them: “ As regard archaeology 
then, avoid it altogether; archaeology is merely the science of 
making excuses for bad art; it is the rock on which many a 
young artist founders and shipwrecks.” “In examinations the 
foolish ask questions that the wise cannot answer.” His account 
of Ruskin and the unfinished road from Upper to Lower Hinksey 
is amusing, 











The United States in the World War (1918-1920). By Joh 
Bach McMastern. (Appleto. 15s. net.)—The second voluny 
of Professor McMaster’s work carries his story from the appear 
ance of German submarines off the American coasts in May, 
1918, to the rejection of the Peace Treaty by the Senate on 
March 19th, 1920. A single brief and inadequate chapter deals 
with the fighting in France, which does not seem to interest 
Professor McMaster nearly so much as the campaign in America 
to raise loans and public subscriptions. The greater part of 
the book is devoted to the Armistice, the Peace Conference and 
the discussion of the Treaty in the Senate. We do not observe 
that Professor McMaster has utilized any sources of information 
which are not readily accessible; he seems indeed to have 
relied largely upon the reports in the newspapers. The book 
is disfigured by some careless mistakes; such misspellings as 
““ Harwick,” “ McKlay ” and “ Bourgeoise”” may be due to the 
stenographer or the compositor, but we can hardly account 
thus for the description of Mr. Bonar Law as Foreign Secretary: 


Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s three excellent books on Garibaldi— 
Garibaldi and the Thousand, Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic, and Garibaldi and the Making of Italy—have been 
reprinted without the notes and illustrations in Messrs. Nelson’s 
Edinburgh Library (2s. 6d. net each). We commend them to 
readers who do not know them. The story of Young Italy 
deserves to be studied afresh nowadays, when Italy has new 
enemies and none too many friends. 


The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge has 
added to its excellent series, Helps for Students of History, a 
valuable Student's Guide to the Manuscripts of the British Museum, 
by Mr. J. P. Gilson (1s. net), who outlines the history of these 
vast collections and mentions some of the more important series 
of charters, State papers and diplomatic correspondence which 
are preserved at Bloomsbury. Mr. Gilson’s hints to the new- 
comer, on the use of the Manuscript Room catalogues, should 
save the time both of readers and of the officials. There is 
unlimited scope for the new London School of Historical Research 
in the British Museum alone, to say nothing of the Record Office. 
Another scholarly little volume in the same series is La Guyenne 
pendant la Domination Anglaise, 1152-1453, by the eminent 
French historian, M. Charles Bémont (ls. 4d. net), who gives a 
compact account of the original sources and of the literature 
relating to the English rule in Guienne. This rule, he says, was 
“not oppressive,” but milder than the administration at home; 
Guienne retained its local liberties under the Seneschal of 
Gascony and the Constable of Bordeaux, the political and 
financial representatives of the English Crown. 


Walter de Wenlok, Abbot of Westminster. By E. H. Pearce. 
(S.P.C.K. 12s. net.)—The Bishop of Worcester, when he was a 
Canon of Westminster, spent much of his leisure in the Muniment 
Room of the Abbey. This scholarly and interesting biography 
of a noted Abbot, based largely on unprinted records, is an 
outcome of his studies. Walter de Wenlok was elected Abbot 
in 1283 and died on Christmas Day, 1307. Dr. Pearce makes 
us realize how great a man the mediaeval Abbot was, and how 
his time was devoted largely to high politics and estate manage- 
ment, as well as to the general oversight of affairs at the Abbey. 
Abbot Walter was concerned in some way in the mysterious 
burglary at the King’s Treasury, then in the Prior’s chamber, in 
1303. Dr. Pearce suggests, on the strength of new evidence, 











| that the Abbot and some of his leading monks were accused of 
| complicity in the crime through the malevolence of a monk, 


Reginald de Hadham, who headed a faction that was hostile 
to the Abbot, and who, after his election as Prior, engaged in a 
violent controversy with his Superior. The Abbey in those days 
was a very worldly institution. On p. 126 Dr. Pearce makes 
a trifling slip in his version of the letters patent printed on the 
next page; it was on the Monday before, not after, the feast of 
St. Lucy that Abbot Walter gave the heart of Henry ITI. into the 
keeping of the Abbess of Fontevrault. 





Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle. By M. Edith Durham. 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 16s. net.)—‘* What Truth? asked 


jesting Pilate, and stay ed not for an answer.”’ Pilate was doubt- 


is 


less accustomed to an atmosphere like that of the Balkans, 
Miss Durham has set 
w and 


How much of what she 


where Truth never comes out of her well. 
down in this lively volume her impressions of what she 


sa 
ak 


heard in the Balkans from 1900 to 1914. 





we do not know. Her point of view is, of 


was told was true 
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course, that of the Albanian. She detests the Slavs, and especi- 
ally the Serbs and Montenegrins, and she has no liking for the 
Greeks. In the Balkans these racial feuds seem to be infectious 
and to attack even the stray visitor, so that English people who 
go there become pro-Bulgars, Serbophiles, Philhellenes, and so 
on,and are no more to be trusted as witnesses than the natives. 
Miss Durham says many hard things about the Serbs. She is 
firmly convinced not merely that the Archduke was “ removed ” 
in June, 1914, by a Serbian plot, but that Serbia wanted war. 
She quotes a Montenegrin official as saying that tle Montenegrins 
delivered up the reputedly impregnable fortress of Lovtchen 
above Cattaro to the Austrians, whom they welcomed “ even 
with enthusiasm.” Miss Durham may be right about these and 
other controversial matters, but her book should be read with 
caution. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Royal Artillery War Commemoration Book. (Bell. £4 4s. 
ret.)——A Naval History of the War, 1914-1918. By Sir Henry 
Newbolt. (Hodder and Stough‘on. 15s. net.)——With the 
Indians in France. By Sir James Willcocks. (Constable. 24s. 
net.)———The Poetry of John Dryden. Py Mark Van Dorer. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and Howe.) British Beginnings in 
Western India, 1579-1657. By H. G. Rawlinson. (Clarendon 
Press. 10s. 6d. net.)——Life of Goethe. By P. Hume Brown. 
With a Prefatory Note by Lord Haldane. (Murray. 2 vols. 
36s. net.)———Territory in Bird Life. By H. Eliot Howard. 
(Murray. 21s. net.) British Mammals. Written and Illus- 
trated by A. Thorburn. Vol. [. (Longmans. £10 10s. the set 
of two volumes.)——The Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. 
Pollard. (Longmans. 21s. net.) International Law and the 


World War. By J. W. Garner. (Longmans. 2 vols. 72s. net.) 





PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Tax (FE. B.), The Real, The Rational, and the Alogical, S§vo (G. Richards) net 10/6 
Bradby (M. K.), Logic of the Unconscious Mind (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Carnezie (A.), Autobiography of, 8vo (Constable) net 25/0 
Chaundler (Christine), Arthur and his Knights ; illus. by Mackenzie, roy 8vo 
(Nisbet) net 15/' 
Coward (T. A.), Birds of the British Isles, Vol. 2, 18mo (Warne) net 12, 
Diocggan Service Book, Authorized for use in Diocese of Oxford, 8vo 
(Mowbray) net 10/ 
Farrell (F. A.), The 51st (Highland) Division War Sketches, ...( Nelson) net 15 
Fayle (C. K.), Seaborne Trade, Vol. 1 and Maps, 8vo........ (Murray) net 21; 
Frederick (J. G.), Business Research and Statistics, cr 8vo (Library Press) net 15 
Funnell (H. D.), Great Rebuilding, 8vo (L. Persons) net 15 
Harvey (E. N.), Nature of Animal Life, 8vo (Lippincott) net 10, 
Houston (Mary G.) and Hornblower (F.8.), Ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Persian Costumes and Decorations, roy 8vo (Black) net 10/6 
Johnson Club Papers, by Various Hands. cr 8vo (Unwin) net 10/6 
Jones (R. M.), A Service of Love in War Time, 8vo........ (Macmiilan) net 14, 
Jonnes (A. M. de), Adventtres in Wars of the Republic and Consulate, 8vo 
(Murray) net 
Lowe (Lt.-Col. W. D.), War History of the 18th (S.) Battalion Durham Light 
Infantry, Svo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
McCabe (J.), Spiritualism, A Popular History from 1847, 8vo. .(Unwin) net 
Masuinness (Irene), British Painting, er 8vo...... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Morley (Lord), Collected Works of, 15 vols, 
(Macmillan) ed. de luxe, each vol. net 
Needham (R. W.), Corporation Profits Tax, cr 8vo (L. Parsons) net 
Park (W. E.), A Treatise on Airserews, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 
Pratt (H. B.), Commercial Airships, 8Vv0O.................05- (Nelson) net 1 
Radziwill (Princess Catherine), Secrets of Dethroned Royalty (Lane) net 
Roberts (F. R.), Physiology, er 8vo (Churchill) net 
Tristram and Isoulde, Romance of ; Rendered into English by Evelyn Paul, 
roy Svo (Harrap) net 
Ward (F. W.), 23rd (Service) Battn, Royal Fusiliers (First Sportsmen's), 8vo 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Years at the Spring, Compiled by L. D’O. Walters, illus. by H. Clarke, roy 8vo 
(Harrap) net 30/ 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS, 


Piease note that all communications for the 
Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 


THE “SPECTATOR,” 


No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


- LIBERTY’s 
CATALOGUE OF DOWN QUILTS 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATICNS SENT 


POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 











ROBINSON & CGLEAVER's 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and List 40 P. to 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd, Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, 


REFORMED INAS, 





ASK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 166 Inns 
and Hotels managed by the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, Ltd. ‘lake £1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6° Ian Stock, 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s 193 
Regent Street, W. 1. 


House, 





|DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 
NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under ths 
@2s02-242% name of, 
‘/E. DENT and CoO. Ltd 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :— ‘i 
To | G1 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC. 3, 
H.M. THE KING. and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 





THE HOSTESS 
HAS A TRUMP CARD 


in LEA & PERRINS’ Sauce— 
dish 


or retrieve a culinary failure. 


to enhance a_ choice 


& PERRIN 8S’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls pon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THI 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
| key SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
5 will hold the ictlowing SALES 


by AUCTION during next week, each 
sale commencing at one o'clock precisely :— 

NOVEMBER 157T8-171H.—BOCKS selected from the general literature 
section of the library of the late John Ferguson, LL.D., Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Glasgow. 

NOVEMBER 15TH-19TH.—The EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BRITISH, 
ANULO-SAXON, NORMAN, and ENGLISH COINS, the property of the late 
Mr. W. Taibot Ready. 

Iastrated Catalogues, with 5 plates, price 2s. 6d. 

NOVEMBER 18TH.—DRAWIUNGS in Peacil, Pastel, 2nd Water Colour, and 
OIL PAINTINGS, the property of the late Edward Lond, Esq., 43 Thunloe 
Suuare (sold by Order of the Executors); of the Lady Eva Dugdale, Royal 
Lodge, Windsor Great Park; of Miss Moens, 17 Micklethwaite Road, Fulham, 
S.W.; of the late Panui Butler, Esq., of Wyck Hill, Gloucester (sold by order 
of the Trustees); of Mrs. M. Newton-Jackson, of Northlands, Streatley-one 
Thames; and from other private sources. 

Illustrated Cataicgi with 2 plates, price 1s. 

Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Plain Catalogues may be had, 
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FOR SALE. 
Bs RF 8¢@ 8a B BB. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
compact and easily run 
of 10 Bed and 





FOR SALE, 
nossession at a pre-war price, 


immediate Pf 
with accominodation 


FAMILY KESIDENCKE, 
Dreasing-rooms, Bathroom, Double  Drawing-room, Ssoudoir, 
Dining -roow, Library, and complete domestic offices, Principal 


end Scccudary Staircases. 

ry lephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, an1 
cas cooking "Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

ITOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional! opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dign'fi-d and 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to squars 
Gardens which contains Lawa Tennis Ground, 


Lower Grosvenor Piac3, 


vy to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 
Victoria 2010. 


near Victoria Station, 5.W. 1. Teleptionc: 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Oi OF SHEFFIELD. — EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NING DEPARTMENT. 


PHYSICAL TRAIN 


Suitably qualified candidates are require: d for the followin: vacancies. The 
sful candidates will be required to commence duty im nediately after the 





uct 
HY holidays : ‘ 
% PHYSIC AL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Woman) to divide her 


: between the City Training College for Teachers and the Central Secondary 
Girls’ School. 
2. PHYSICAL poe 
field Pupil Teac om Cr 
rwo ASSISTANT 
Woman and one Man). 
Assistant Organizers will be required to assist the Chief Superintendent in the 
supervis io n of Physical Instruction in the Elementary Day Schools, Evening 
Schools and Play Centres, Swimming and Organized Games in the Parks. They 
will also be required to conduct Classes for Teachers. 
4. PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Man) for duty at the Central 


School. 





and GAMES TUTOR (Woman) for duty at the 


Shet! 
4. "ORGANIZERS of PHYSICAL TRAINING (one 


Secondary Boys’ 


Present salaries : 
Men .. £220 to £450 per annum. 
Women £200 to £360 per annum. 





Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 


For particulars and forms of application apply to 
Education Ofliee, Sheffield. PERCIVAL SITARP, 
1920. Jirector of Education. 


October, 


OF THE WESE RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


C JUNTY COUNCIL 
° DEPARTMENT. 


EDUCATION 


HECKMONDWIKE sk ONDAR LY SCHOOL AND NEIGHBOURING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF AND ORGANIZER IN PHYSICAL 


INSTRUCTRESS 
EXERCISES. 
above-mentioned post from candida 





vited for the tes who 








ha : of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of 
bwed Gymnastics 

rhe salary will be according to the new Burnham Se ale for Graduate Assistant 

£ £400, Allowar made for previous experience 








made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
Hall, Wakefleld, which must be returned not later than 
1920 

ualification. 


1s must be 
DI m + IML NT, County 
9th November, 
g will be a dis 


OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 


{ 
J iene 
BOURNVILLE DAY CONTIN( ATION 











~ COMMITTEE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A DOMESTIC S¢ — i MIST RE SS is required to commence duty in January 
next. Able to take Comb ined Domestic Subjects, with special qualifications ij 
Mothercraft (expe whe e in Créche if possible), Hume an Physiology, Hon 
and First Aid. Salary in accordance with the Scale for Te achers in Sex 


Form of appli 











ondary 

ation (which should be returne] jmmediately) and Scale 

niay be obtained from the undersigned. 
lr. D. INNES, 

Chief Education Officer. 


Schools. 


of Sa!aries 


Education Office, 
Council House, 
November 2nd, 192 


R HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 


Birmingham, 


(University of South Africa.) 

The Council of the College invite applications for a LECTURESHIP in 
PHILOSOPHY. The conditions of appointment will be in accordance with 
the regulations of the Union Department of Education. Preference will be 
given to an applicant with a good knowledge of modern Psychology. The 
successful applicant will be required to enter on his duties at the commence- 
ment of the Academic Year 1921 (Feb. 15th), or as soon thereafter as possible. 
Salary £400 per annum, rising after two years’ service by annual increments 


of £25 to £500, plus temporary war bonus, at present £27 per annum if singic 
and £121 per annum if married. Allowance for passage. Pensionfund. Appli- 
cations, stating qualifications and experience, with three testimonials (copies) 
and references, should be addressed to The Right Reverend BISHOP CORNISH, 
).D., Redelitfe, Walton by Clevedon, Somerset (from whom furthe r information 
be obtained), and should reach him on or beiore November 29th. 


ONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL (Girls), WATFORD. 


W — ~ January : 


may 





1. RESLDED ASSIST ANT MISTRESS, to reach English throughout the 
School, and some Scripture. 

2. RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach Botany, Geog P 
Nature Study, and Physics. 

ixperience essential ; degree desirable; Churchwomen. Salary in each case 
according to qua if fications and experience. School recognized as an “ Efficient 
Secondary Schoo 


Apply to the HE AD-MISTRESS. 


Wt: Av 


anyone join in subscription to Spectator ?—Address 


, care of STREET », Box $42, 8 Serle Street, W.C. 2. 
DVERTISER. with own car, available for position of 
confidence, PRIVATE SECRETARY or BUSINESS COLLEAGUE. 


modern business.—- Box 1035 
London, W.¢ 


} 
sible 


vivertising, 
Strand, 


S.—Qualified MASTERS RE EQUI. 
PREP. or OTHER SCILOOLS ave re rated 
vw FUTURE CAREER ASSUOCLATION, hut rial 
KENSINGION, 3.W. 7 (Kens, 2 


rs sing 
organizing, é > 


Covent Garden, 


manship, 
13 York Street, 


Speciality : 


pectator, 
J 


ANUARY VACANCIE 
ING POSTS in PUBLIC, 
at once with t! 
ROLAND HOUSE, 3. 





lu communicate 


ranch, 


V51). 























MANNERS 
APPOIN 


SCHOOL, 
HEAD-MASTER, 


BAKEWELL, 


L ADY 


The Governors invite applic ations for the Head-Mastership of the 
School, which will be vacant at the end of this term, December 15th. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 28 and 40, and Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom. Salary not less than £40C per annum, 
pending tho settlement of the Derby shire County Council Scale in connexion 
with the Burnham Report. 

There are 278 boys and girls in the School, and the average of the last three 
years is 2¢ There sre 37 Loarders entered for next term, and very suitable 
school house premises are availiable. 

Particulars may be obtained by letter to the undersigned, to whom candidates 
are requested to send their applications, with copies of not more than three 
testimonials of recent date, marked ‘* Head-Mastership,” on or before 20th 
November, 1¢20. 


TME NT ‘OF 


above 





Cc. J. BOWMAR, 
Bursar and Clerk to the Governors 
JNIVERSITY OF APE TOWN. 

CHAIR OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Applic cations are heret by invited for the Chair of lnorganic Chemistry at the 
Jniversity of Cape Town. 
ve salary is £900 per annum with a temporary war bonus according to Govern: 
ment scale (at present £126 for a married man). 

The Professor must become a member of the University 
annuation Fund. 

Appointments are generally restricted to candidates under 35 years of age, but 
in the case of a candidate who has been engaged in teaching or ia research in 
South Africa this restriction need not apply. 

Applications, together with copies of testimoni 
the SECRETAKY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, 32 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than 30th November, 1920. 


rINHE UNIVERSITY “COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON, 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


Underwood, Bakewell. 





Teachers’ Super 


als, all in duplicate, should reach 











Applications are invited for the above appointment vacant by the death of 
Protessor Mason. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom Applli- 
cations must be sent not later than November 15th, 1920, 


((AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving Up- to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 

GikLS, Price 5s. lud, post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 


LECTURES, &c. 
I ECTURES at 153 Brompton Road (Theosophical Free 
A Reading Rooms), Tuesdays at 8 p.m., on “Some Problems of the 
Present.” Fridays at 3.30 p.m.,on “ The Lifting of the Veil.” Admission free, 
—For ful! syllabus of lectures apply SECRETARY, as above. 


(< R ES H A M SO L ib & 
BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 
TURES on FOUR GREAT 
Newton, Clerk- 
will be given on ~ 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FR 
NOVEMBER 16, 17, 18, and 19, 
by W. D. EGGAR, 4MLA., at 6 p.m, 


eR, 


GEROMETERS 
Maxwell) 


FOUR LEC 


(Archimedes, Galileo, 


TUESDAY, IDAY, 





Admission Fiee. 











JUBLIC LEC in the Mortimer Halls, 93 Mortimer 
Street, W.1. by L. W. ROGERS, National President and Senior 
National Lecturer, Am ica an Section T.S., on Sunday, Nov. 7 
Subject: ‘‘ Theosophy and the Bible.” Admission Free. Reserve 
and Is., from SEC. » Public ity Dept., T.S., 23 Bedford Square, 








FENHEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY ORDER OF SERVICE, 

Mortimer Hali, 93 Mortimer Street, W. (near Queen’s Hall). Course oi 
1Z PUBLIC LECTURES on “ Universal Brotherhood.” Every T t 
8 p.m., beginning November 16th. Admission Free. November 16th pe ‘ : 
Major HADEN GUEST, M.C., L C.C., on * Universal Brotherho« od and the 


aa Solo Pianist : Margucrite Warner. 


New Social Order 
Vy ES TFIELD COLLEG 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PULLLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt.; F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course jin Ci itizeus hip. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are oficred for competition at an examination beld annually ju Ap ril. 
Session began Octobe r 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield Coliege, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


| ee oe EDUCATIONAL INSTITU TE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon, Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Schoiarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the “Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. kL. LAWRENCE, 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, E)<D- 
INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training 
in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course, 
APPOINTMENTS 
ING'S SWEDISII 
TVHE BEDF ORD PHYSICAL 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—lrincipal : 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. 
and includes Kducational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c, Fees £165 per annum. — For Prospectus apply SECKETARY, 


()urDoor LIFE—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 


E. 





AFTER TRAINING, 

SYSTEM. 

TRAINING COL LEGE, 
Miss STANSFIELD, Students 

Course extends over 3 years 


GOOD 


“he 





FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekecping, 


ene. Fruit- one serving.—For illustrated prom ects 7 ply P RING IPA LS, 


‘SCHOOLS “AND COLLEGES. 
MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 


Games, gardening, domestic science. 
airy house in beautiful grounds, 
-Principal, Miss ROGERS, 


GIRLS’ 
d IRNBANK, 


Education on modern lines for Girls. 
and individual atiention. Sunny, 


Home care } 
Weil recommended. 


situated on the hill slopes. 
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HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours School ot 


odern History, Somerville College, O 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


HINDHEAD., 





SCHOOL, 


— 


Term began September 28rd. 
Prospectus on application to hes 3 ¥. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel : 7 Grayshott 





T. MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 
Specially endowed for Daughters of the Clergy. 
Daughters of Laymen are now eligible for admission, at a fee of £40 per term. 
The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes pre pee | for University Scholarships. 
licad-Mistress, Miss F GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., 
London. 
bor Prospectus apply to | the Secretary. 


if I1GHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
“ Watford 616.” 


Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. : 
HOUSE 


4 ee COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY 

SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS.; 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. ‘Thoroughy good education. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 


YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North ‘Yest coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senlor and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at it Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £73 to £34 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £78 a year. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


Prospectus on {oo to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Training College. 
——————— — = — —————————— 


FOREIGN. 
{WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 


First-class Boarding School for tinishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—For oe &c., write to eerwne Mmes. RUFER, 


= = = 














W. 5. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND ‘COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise iorm the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
1S years 4 months to 18 years 3 months) into the Royal Naval! College, Osborne, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full iliustrated description ot 
lile at the ee Naval Colleges, Osborue and Dartmouth.—GIEVES, Ltd. 
(Publication Dept.’, “ Royai Navy House, ¢ 21 Old Kond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTIC AL COLLE GE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE K.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 

ay Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. ape prepared 
wr Special Entry into the Royal Navy. Early applications should be made. 

_AP ply Messrs. DE VITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 

BINGDON SC HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

bouse, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
jacing Dartmoor. Special E ae bat class - NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- Master, . PLUM, M. 


| x E PS Y. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Wariord, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 











Bu, 


Solely for Boys suffering trom Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per weck.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


= is 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Bee RNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, M. 
RESPONSIONS, Lit TLE-GO, MATRICU LATION, 83. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


NLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SI SEYMOUR 
‘4 _~_=swili forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
ocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers 
Lecturers. and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


'TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for ppatcustins at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, LONDON, Wc. "Phone: Museum 286. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
"helices OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 49 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DE EPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
ay looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
im Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Fawilies, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


SEAFORD. 





NCHOOLS ror BOYS awnpb 

is a a zozone ed ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
ving an up-to-date knowledg 

SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to alD PARENTS by sending Foye 

charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY iNFORMATION m 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 


Telephone: 6053 Central. 
S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, Tange 
7 UTORS. 


GIRLS, 





of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd,, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important s:hools, and thus abig 
to supply information ditticult to obtain clsewhere 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD sT.. LONDON, Ww. a. P hone—Muse um 4440 (2 line 8 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work, Course from any date, Excellent int roductions given, 
r YPING and STEN OGRAPHY accurately and prompt y 


executed by experienced operator at current rates for high-class wor 
Excellent rei.—W rite Madame JULI Lia, 4 (01 Great Titchfield 5t., London, W. 1, 


UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 


LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mas. 
kets.- —s rite, e, Manager, Eildon Literary Service, 34 Kidon Chambers, B leet St. Se UA. 





£ UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words. 
gent work, good paper. Individual require ~ments followed. Carbon copy 4d. 
perl 000 words.—L iterary De pt., 0 OXF ORD BU R EAU - 3 Crosshall St. » Liverpo 0 i. 


E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. —_ 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. ‘Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for iree booklet, “* How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITER: -ARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, v2 Chancery London, W 


TOURS. 
pPBivats SOCIAL TOURS for gentlemen and _ ladies. 


Dec. 9, Egypt and Palestine, 8 weeks, 285 gns. Feb. 4, Great Cities of 
Italy, 30 days, 79 gns. Feb. 17, Algeria-Tunisia, 31 days, 98 gns. March, 
Sicily and Calabria, 35 days, 48 gns.— Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.s 
159 Auckland Road, 3.E. 19. 


Neat, intelli- 


Fditorial L, Lane, CC. 2. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
luvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Vost iree on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General! Manage T, Medical, &ce., Assocn. . Ltd. x ee Craver l 1 St., Trafals gar ir Sq., W.C.2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPL: ATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent tree —HENKRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


ARGAINS in Writing and Typing NOTE-PAPERS, 
4 ENVELOPES, CARDS, &c. Send Id. Stamp for Free Samples.— 
G@. ERICSON & CO., 2 Tudor Strect, E.C. 4, 


| EAL LACE—-YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POLINT, 
) LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiels, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyles, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approva 
direct trom the LACE SCHOUL, Presenti ation Conve nt, Youghal, & ». Cork. 





APPLES S.—Best E ng lish Cooki ing Apple (Bramley y's See dling) 
will keep twelve months if properly. stored. Carriage tree 36 Ibs. for 
Also PURE HONEY, if 
“ Cash with order 


32s. 6d., 48 Ibs. for 42s. 6d., 60 Ibs. for 52s. 6d. 
packed with apples, 2s. 2d. per lb.; if alone, postage extra. 
to GERALD LEWIS, The Gardens, Parwich, near Ashbourne. 


" RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest: Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parc 
Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeu 
Satistaction guaranteed by the reliable tirm. 
$. CAN N & co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFIC [AL TEETH BOUGHT. Persons 
wishing to receivé full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. li forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.--Chief Offices,151 Oxford Street, London. & std. 100 ve ADS. 


returned post iree 
or —— ise). 


I gp is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 
minating Cockroaches and panes. Harmless to domestic animals. 

Full directions on each tin.—2s., 3s. 6d. or 63. 

HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





per tin, post free, trom 





THE UNION BANK OF * AUSTRALIA, LIN LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Ry Authorised and Isseed, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,600,000. Reserve I wad, £2,630,000. Together 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. oe ° ee ee ee ict 


£5,130,000 
£5,000,000 
Total Capital and Reserves . £10,130,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, ‘CORNHILL, London. E.C.3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australias 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascei tained 
on application. 





Learn the Secrets of 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS! 


Join the ranks of well-paid contributors. Interesting booklet free on 

request. Describes our unique Postal Course—How to Write, What 

to Write About, Where to Sell, Make your spare hours profitable ; 

earn while you learn! Editorial guidance and free advisory service for 
students. Real training. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85B), 22 Bedford St., Strand, London. W.C. 2. 
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THE URIC ACID 
QUESTION. 


STRANGE FORMS OF GOUT. 





There is probably no single subject, at least no topic, affecting 
the health which has aroused so much interest and attracted so 
much attention in recent years as uric acid. 

This interest is fully justified, because the uric acid disorders, 
as the various phases of gout are called, are so widely prevalent 
jn this country, which presents natural conditions which foster 
the abnormal production of uric acid and its consequent chain 
of ill-health. 

Uric acid, which is so mischievous in its consequences, is one 
of the innocent and natural waste products of the body. It 
forms partly from the worn-out tissues, and partly from non- 
assimilable elements of the food, but whichever source it 
springs from its mode of action is the same, it possesses the 
game properties, and produces the same effects. 

The uric acid enters the circulation and begins at once to 
play havoe with the health. This clogging waste matter chokes 
up the tiny blood vessels, causes congestion of the circulation, 
with resultant intense headache, feverish conditions, nervous 
irritability, sleeplessness, and depression. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GOUT. 

When uric acid has thoroughly saturated the blood it forces 
its way through joints, cartilages, and muscles. At first its pre- 
sence causes only slight twinges of pain, felt in the muscles and 
joints, during damp or changeable weather, after over-exertion 
or fatigue of any sort. Soon these pains become more constant, 
and develop into gouty rheumatism or lumbago, when the 
deposits of uric acid have spread over large areas ot the muscles, 
and destroyed their elasticity. 

Sometimes the spread of uric acid is heralded by a numbness 
and tingling in the fingers, which betoken the development of 
one of the most acutely painful forms of gout, neuritis. In this 
and its twin disorder, sciatica, sharp pin points of uric acid 
pierce the nerves of the arm and thigh respectively, and it is 
the first and tiniest of these crystals that cause the sensation of 
pins and needles. This latter, however, becomes a hot, stab- 
bing, and incessant pain, which finally results in lameness and 
great muscular weakness. 

The irritating particles of uric acid embed themselves in the 
skin, where their presence sets up the intolerable irritation of 
that most obstinate of all skin disorders, gouty eczema, Uric 
acid may be thrown out of the blood and form those pebble-like 
concretions or sandy deposits known as kidney stone and gravel. 

The most familiar results of uric acid impregnation, how- 
ever, are the swollen, painful, and inflamed joints of acute or 
chronic gout, including chalky gout and rheumatic gout. 

DRIVING OUT URIC ACID. 

Amongst the most generally successful uric acid solvents are 
those whisk compose Bishop's Varalettes. That explains why 
for many years Bishop’s Varalettes have been regarded as the 
most effective remedy and preventive for every form of gout. 
Their mode of action in the ede is so interesting that it merits 
a moment's description. Bishop’s Varalettes enter the circu- 
lation in solution and are speedily carried to every portion of 
the anatomy. Wherever uric acid has eovamulated Bishop's 
Varalettes come into contact with it and rob it of all its dreaded 
properties. Under the action of Bishop’s Varalettes uric acid 
is converted from an insoluble pain-causing and dangerous 
waste product into a harmless and easily controlled compound, 
which gives no trouble in the body. Transformed into this con- 
dition by Bishop’s Varalettes, uric acid is gradually washed out 
of the joints, muscles, and nerves, and removed from the body. 
With its departure pain and inflammation disappear, the 
muscles regain their elasticity and suppleness, swo.ten joints 
are reduced to normal size and flexibility, stiffness anc lame- 
ness depart, and the system becomes once again gout free. The 
return of gouty suffering is as easily forestalled by an occa- 
sional course of Bishop’s Varalettes. 


HOW DIETING HELPS. 


Since a portion of the uric acid is introduced by food, as 
explained at the outset, it follows that the avoidance of food 
and drink rich in uric acid is an important feature of the 
treatment of gout. This is too long and complicated a subject 
to discuss here, but the whiole matter is set out in authoritative 
form in a little booklet issued free by the makers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes. In this booklet you will find a list of all the gout- 
provoking foods and beverages which must be strictly avoided, 
together with a wide range of permissible foods, of which the 
richness and variety will perhaps surprise you. This booklet 
corrects many fallacious opinions on the subject of diet in 
gout, and should be in the possession of all gouty subjects as a 
reliable guide to health. A copy will be sent post free on 
application to the sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred 
Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (Est. 1857), Spelman- 
street, ‘London, E. 1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be obtained of all chemists at 1s, 6d., 
8s., and 7s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the sole makers, as 
above, for 1s. 8d., 3s. 4d., and 7s, 5d., post free. 








NEW FRENCH COURSE. 


AROUSED. 





GREAT INTEREST 


Great interest has been aroused by the recent 
announcement that an entirely new method of learning 
French by Correspondence has been introduced by 


the famous Pelman Institute, which has already 
accomplished such wonderful work in the realms of 
scientific Mind-training. 


The Pelman French Course is indeed a most remark. 
able achievement. It is based upon an original yet 
perfectly sound principle, and, in the opinion of those 
who have examined it, it is bound to have a profound 
effect upon the teaching of Foreign Languages through- 
out the world. 


THE NATURAL METHOD. 

One of the most striking features of the new system 
is that it is written entirely in French. ‘Shere is not 
an English word in it, yet, even if you do not know the 
meaning of a single French word, you can study this 
Course with ease, and read the lessons without a mistake 
and without “looking up” any words in a French- 
English dictionary. And the method is so simple 
that every one can follow it with ease. 


How this seemingly incredible feat can be accom- 
plished by anyone is explained in a little book entitled: 
** How to Learn French,” a copy of which will be sent 
you, gratis and post free, on application to the address 
printed below. 


SIMPLE AND FASCINATING. 

Another important fact about the new French Course 
is that it enables you to read, write,and speak French 
fluently without bothering your head with complex 
grammatical rules, or burdening your memory with 
the task of learning by heart long vocabularies of 
French words. And yet, when you have completed 
the Course, you will be able to read French books and 
newspapers, and to write and speak French accurately, 
grammatically, and fluently, and without that 
hesitation which comes when French is acquired, as it 
usually, but wrongly, is, through the medium of 
English. 

“The Course is extremely good,’ writes 
a well-known Public School Master, ‘‘ and the 
method, of course, is the only one that can be 
regarded as satisfactory in these days, whether 
the teaching be oral or by correspondence. 
The Grammar is admirable. ‘The treatment 
of the preposition here is as thorough as any- 
thing I have seen, and the remarks on the 
negative infinitive (a very weak point in most 
grammars), the distinction between prés and 
aupreés, the position of comme as conjunction, 
are all good testimony to its completeness.”’ 

The process of learning French by the Pelman method 
is a most fascinating one. ‘The difficulty of teaching 
Pronunciation by Correspondence has been overcome 
by an ingenious device, and you will be surprised to 
see how quickly you will acquire a thorough mastery 
of the language. Indeed, you will be able to learn 
French in about one-third the time usually required. 
Write to-day for a free copy of ‘* How to Learn French ” 
to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Depart. 
ment), 46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 





WA. i. 
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A Gallon of Petrol 
for 2d. 


BENZONITE has caused a sensation in the 
petrol-using world, and its use is being insisted on 
by all Haulage Contractors, Owner-drivers, and 
users of high-powered cars to whom saving iu 
petrol consumption is essential. 


BENZONITE 


nearly doubles the driving and lasting power of petrol. 

BENZONITE makes a gallon of Petrol nearly equal to two, 
a gallon of inferior spirit superior to one of Ar quality, and 
petrol once BENZONISED retains its strength for any length 
of time. 

BENZONITE ensures greater cleanliness in your cylinders 
and minimises the Carbon Deposit, whilst enabling you to 
nearly halve your Petrol biil. 

BENZONITE is concentrated power. It does not impair 
the efficiency of your ignition, is perfectly harmless, and leaves 
no sediment, whilst its money-saving effect is equally great, 
whether used in 2} 2-stroke, the aerial engine, or stationary 
engines. 

BENZONITE is equally efficacious with Benzol or a mixture 
of Benzol and Petrol. 

TRY IT AT ONCE, 

As a special inducement to enable you to convince yourself 
of the marvellous efficiency of this Petrol saver, the Sole Licensees 
have decided to send a full size 


5s. Box for 3s. 6d. 


(sufficient to treat 50 Gallons of Petrol) to all readers of the 
Spectator provided that the order is received within the next 
few days. 
This preparation was formerly known as PETRONITE. 
Write to-day, enclosing P.O, for 3s. 6d., to 


The BENZONITE Laboratories (Dept. 51), 


165 Shaftesbury Avenue, Lendon, W.C. 








en ee 


KING’S 
HEAD 


\Fobacco 
i A pipe filled 
with this ripe 
tobacco, and a 
‘pouch to replen- 
ish the empty 
bowl, are an as- 
‘surance of quiet 
‘contentment, 
and perfect 
‘satisfaction. 


iThe flavour is 
‘satisfying to the 
experienced smoker. 


FHREE AUNS 


is a similar but milder blend 
Both are sold everywhere. PACKETS: I-oz. 1 2, 2-02.24 
Tins: 2-oz. 2}5—4-oz. 48 





“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


10's 20's 50's 100's 


mwa 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
“wae «48d «(1/4 3/4 68 


MADE 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 


























Do as the Romans 


did—make a 


“ Let Muster 
Misiard prepare 
your bath.” 


A bath to which is added a covple of 
tablespoonfuls or so of COLMAN'S 
MUSTARD or the contents of a carton 
of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. 

















“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


“OURNVILL 
'} COCOA 


Made under Ideal Conditions. 


Sce tie name “CADBURY” 


on every piece of Chocolaie. 

















VIA 


MADEIRA 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 - 24 46 y 











“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


ere the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation io Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon, Treasurers, al 283 Harrow fioad, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


TPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
ty Mise THACKERAY. . 

the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, rej rinced (hy 
permission) from the Cornhill Maya. ine, post tree ou receipt of tWo stamps, Cr 2 
quantities at the rate of 102. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Centr il 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall ridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Douations towards the Funds of the Association should be sca 
—LBaukers, Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pull Mali Last, 5.W. 
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100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and Girls. 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
H. R. H. THE VRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
- ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR. 
Cc. E. MALpen, Esq., M.A. 


- Howson F. Devitt, Kaq. 
Hienny G. COPELAND. 





and the 


Tatrens — 
President 
Vice-President 
Chairman and Freseurer - 
Chairman of the Ship Committee - 
Joint Secretaries - 4. BrisTOW WALLEN ; 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and rent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Traini ing z Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 


UNEMPLOYMENT & DISTRESS 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


is bearing its share in the fight against 


STARVATION AND COLD 
by its well-tried non-pauperizing methods, 
PLEASE SEND A 
SPECIAL GIFT 
for the 
POOR AND NEEDY, 
SICK AND AGED. 


WE ASK YOUR SUPPORT in our NATIONAL EFFORTS 

to cope with DISTRESS, and for our many branches of SOCIAL 
AND EVANGELISTIC WORK. 

Church Army,” 

Hon. Chief Secretary, 

Arch, London, _ ae 8 














a/c payable to 


D.D., 
Ma role 


Cheques crossed “ Barc lays, 
PREBENDARY CARIILE 
Reanyuariere, Bryanston Street, 








Tho 


Waifs & Strays Society 


is giving 
HOME LIFE, 
EFFICIENT TRAINING, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
to 4,350 children, and is in 


URGENT NEED OF HELP. 
Over 24,500 children in all rescued. 
Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, ets., oresses and payable to “W aife & Strays.” 


ARMISTICE DAY. 











A NOBLE MEMORIAL. 


If you wish his name to be honoured by those who owe their | 
lives to some mt. consecrated to his memory, you could not 
find a better mé your purpose than the GIFT or 


ENDOWMENT « oi 


A LIFE-BOAT. 





ns to secure 


lives, mos'ly 





It provides a living instrument for the saving of valuable 
those of our splendid fishermen and boatmen, the backbone of our maritime 
power 

It is the means of maintaining among these men the qualities of courage, 
e rance, and humanity, which are the best characteristics of our race. 

It constitutes a memorial insti with the very spirit of heroic sacrifice, 
for it goes out on its perilous mission precisely when all other shipping secks 
fefuge from the storm 

vill be needed as long as these Islands endure and are the centre of 
C n’s and the World's shipping 
ill, if endowed, enshrine the memory of your heroic dead in a form 
ed for ever ‘to 
ted =. 
THE SERVICE OF HUMANITY. 

A Motor Life-Boat costs £7,000 to £8,000. 
Endowment in perpetuity, £15,750 to £17,975. 
GECRGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary, 

Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 


22 Charing Cress Road, London, W.C.2, 





REBUILDING A 
BROKEN WORLD. 


ADMINISTERING RELIEF IN 
STRICKEN AREAS. 











“It is impossible to imagine a more urgent 
purpose,” says the New Statesman. 


A Relief Worker reports :— 

** You do not see death from starvation in a dramatic, 
convincing form; you do not see begging in the street, 
and are not confronted with pitiable sights in public, 
such as one reads about in accounts of besieged and 
Starving cities. No! all the starvation is done quietly 
and decently at home, and when death comes it comes 
in the form of infiuenza, tuberculosis, heart failure, or 
one of the new and mysterious diseases now arising, and 
carries off its exhausted victims with the utmost ease. 
It is neither dramatic nor striking, and cannot be realized 
in a hasty visit.’ 


The Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ Relief 
Committee has workers in the stricken areas adminis- 
tering relief. In Austria they are supplying some 
45,000 children with weekly rations. A recent exam- 
ination of the school-children of Vienna established the 
fact that there were only 3.3 per cent. who were not 


under-nourished. Cows have been bought, and 
hospitals and Infant Welfare Centres are being 


supplied with 1,750 quarts of milk daily. In Germany 
the chronic under-feeding is producing a race of under- 
sized and diseased children. During the first six 
months of 1920 the Committee has sent £59,000 of 
Liebesgaben (which is the term used by Germans when 
mentioning ‘“‘love-gifts”’ sent. by English donors} 
which have been distributed through the Zentral 
Ausschuss, the large Central Committee at Berlin. 
The help from outside does not exceed 2 per 
cent. of the total relief work in Germany. Other 
measures deal with children’s homes, middle-class 
relief and student feeding. In the Cologne area, at 
the suggestion of British officers and with their 
promise to facilitate in the carrying out of the work, 
we have undertaken to provide one substantial meal 
daily to underfed children on a medical certificate. We 
appeal for help towards financing this scheme. In 
Poland the work has been handicapped by the war, 
but refugees and child institutions are being helped, 


| and our anti-typhus unit is responsible for one of the 


most urgent pieces of sanitation done in Europe to-day. 

| WE CANNOT AND MUST NOT STAND IDLY 

ASIDE, ANB WE EARNESTLY PLEAD FUR 

KELP IN OUR RELIEF ENDEAVOURS TO 

PREVENT GURTAMMERT OF MUCH MOST 
PRESSIHG WORK. 





If you can help -do not 
ignore this great need, but 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFTS TO 


FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEY 
COMMITTEE (A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), 27 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. Gifts of Clothing (new or partly worn) will 
be welcomed at the Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, 
E.C.4. 
Kindly mention “ Spectator’ when replying to this appeal. 

Buy “ What I Saw in G ny,” by A. G. GARDINER, 
Price ls., Post free ls. 1jd., 10s. a dozen, from the above 
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Money is Scarce! 


’ ‘HE cost of living, we are warned, 


will go on rising. 


SSAA . » 
SN SY SS 
SN \ 


How can the housewife cut down her 
expenditure without destroying the health 
and comfort of her family ? 

By using gas for cooking, warming rooms 
and heating water. 


How does this save? 


Gas for all purposes saves money because 
it means no waste of fuel when heat is 
not required. When there is no cook- 
ing to be done, turn a tap and out goes 
the gas cooker! When a room is warm 
enough or is not being used for long, 
turn a tap and out goes the gas-fire! 
When sufficient water has been heated, 
turn a tap and out goes the gas water- 
heater ! 


Gas for all purposes saves work because 
the turning of a tap and striking of a 
match do everything, and because there 
is no dirt to clean away. 


Gas for all purposes saves life, because 

gas gives a healthy radiant heat and is 

invariably clean. 

SAVE MONEY, ENERGY © 
LIFE. 


Write for a copy of Leaflet No. 1. in our **Gas Economy 
Series,"’ which deals with the Ali-Gas House. 


w. THE 
UW 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 











$$$ 
“ The right romantic ring.”—ATHENZUM, 


THE YELLOW POPPY 


By D. K. BROSTER, 
Author of “SIR ISUMBRAS AT THE FORD,” ete. 


“Of unflagging interest.’-—GLascow HERALD. 
“It abounds with action.”—WEsTERN MORNING News 


Crown 8vo. gs. 6d. net. At all Libraries, 


- ‘ i 
“For want of a nail, the shoe was lost; 
For want of the shoe, the horse was lost,” 


NAILS 


By EDITH LANE and FANNY MACNAMARA, 


deals with The Woman Question from the woman's Point of 
view, with chapters on “ Woman's Education,” “ Woman's 
Financial Position,” “‘ The Question of Marriage,’ etc. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. At all Libraries, 








—_—__ 


A first novel, with good plot and characterization, 


FIRE AND WATER 


By MARWIN DELCAROL. 


_ The story of a winter holiday in Egypt ; of strange memorieg 
in a land of mystery ; and of how a broken romance was renewed 
and made perfect. 


Crown 8vo. gs. net. At all Libraries. 


THE PASSIONATE SPECTATOR 


A NOVEL. By JANE BURR. 
“Certainly it is impressive. An amazing book, 
brilliantly written.’’—Eve. 
“Miss Burr is a stylist, with frank and original ideas, 
Most ably written.’-—-NOTrINGHAM GUARDIAN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





In demand everywhere. 





DUCKWORTH & CO.,3 Henrietta St., London,W.C, 





”” —Foremost round 
=~ The World 
PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 


Be eeee ROSES Ped SR aRes Se bes beta te 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103” 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P. 870 


= 
= 
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ORDER AT ONCE. 
THE LONDON 


ERCURY 


Edited by J. C. SQUIRE 





The LONDON MERCURY has completed its first year. The contents of the November Number, 
q with which it is beginning its second year, are as follows: 


EDITORIAL NOTES A LETTER FROM FRANCE .. ALBERT THIBAUDET 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE A LETTER FROM ITALY .. Mario Praz 

POETRY BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES _B. H. NEWDIGATS 
Two new Poems by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. | CHRONICLES: 
Poems by MARTIN ARMSTRONG, A. Y. CAMPBELL, The Drama .. ee -» W. J. TURNER 
CoNRAD AIKEN, J. D. C. PELLOW and GEOFFREY Fine Arts oe oe - HOWARD HANNAY 
DEARMER Architecture .. ee -. A. R. Powys 

IN THE BEECHWOOD .. JAMis STEPHENS Poetry . we oa « | Se & 

ESCAPE .. ° ALICE MEYNBLL Fiction . - ES. 

TWO GLI MPSES OF Qu BEN Belles-Lettres and Criticism .. EDMUND BLUNDEN 
VICTORIA .. Dr. ETHEL SMYTH Biography and Memoirs .. MAURICE HEWLETT 

MR. WELLS’S HISTORY -. HILAIRE BELLOC History os oe -- K. PICKTHORN 

PROSE AND VERSE IN Science.. “4 oe oo Prov. EB. N. pm G 
CHURCH AND THEATRE JouN BAILEY ANDRADE 

W. H. HUDSON ‘ H. J. MassiINcHAM CORRESPONDENCE, LEARNED SOCIETIKS, 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES I A. WiILtiams BIBLIOGRAPHIES, &c. 


The LONDON MERCURY has been from the start the most comprehensive and systematic 
review of Literature and the Arts ever published. During the next year its development will 
continue along the lines already laid down. 





Amongst the ninety-four writers who have contributed signed work to the first twelve numbers are: 
MAX BEERBOHM, HILAIRE BELLOC, ARNOLD BENNETT, LAURENCE BINYON, 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, ROBERT BRIDGES, G. K. CHE STERTON, A. CLUTTON- 
BROCK, JOSEPH CONRAD, WALTER DE LA MARE, MAXIM GORKI, EDMUND 
GOSSE, THOMAS HARDY, SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, MAURICE HEWLETT, ALICE 
MEYNELL, SIR HENRY NEWBOLT, GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 

and almost all the best of the younger writers of Prose, Verse, and Criticism. 


The LONDON MERCURY has several times been unobtainable within a week of publication. 
The one certain way to secure a copy is to become a Direct Postal Subscriber. Several thousands 
of readers have already done this. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 








To the Proprietors of the LONDON MERCURY. 
I desire to b:come a Direct Postal Subscriber to the LONDON MERCURY, and enclose cheque 
for 36s, in payment of a Subscription for One Year, P.O. 


THE ‘LONDON MERCURY, 
Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 
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CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Important New Novel by Arthur Beverley Baxter, Author of 
“The Blower of Bubbles.” 
THE PARTS MEN PLAY. 7s. 6d. net. 


This story is certain to arouse a great deal of interest on account of the very 
nt and eager desire of the Author that the citizens of America and Great 








Apparen 
Britain should understand each other better. The little weaknesses of both 
nations are hit off with happy humour and keen but good-natured satire. 


The Bower of Bubbles was reviewed in the Christmas Bookman as “* a remarkable 
first book,’ and the critic added: “* Mr. Baxter has a charm of style, vivid 
descriptive power, and, what is even more precious, a very searching knowledge 
of humanity.” 


NEW NATURE BOOKS. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS 


OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. Royal 8vo. 
With 16 Page Illustrations by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 
Tt will be evident to all lovers of Nature that Mr. Batten’s wonderful first- 
hand knowledge of his subject could only be acquired by sympathetic and keen 
personal observation. 


THE WILD UNMASKED. 


21s. net. 


By F. ST. MARS. 6s. net. 
A fascinating book about Birds and Beasts by the Author of Pinion and 
Pave, & With 8 Black-and-White Illustrations and Jacket in three 


colours by HARRY ROUNTREE, 

“ Mr. St. Mars hes as intimate a knowledge of the habits of the juncle as he has 
of the common English hedgehog. To him they are all very human, and he makes 
them seem so to us.""—-Country Life. 

OFF THE BEATEN TRACK. 
By F. ST. MARS. 
Author of Satpsho's of the Wild, &e. 
as a rule, Nature for a background. 


TRACKS AND TRACKING. 


6s. net. 


A series of strong Short Stories with, 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 2s. net. 
96 pazes. Illustrated. Cloth limp. A Book for Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
and every lover of Woodcraft. 


* A jolly little beok which will set every Boy Scout hunting for spoer on his 
next country walk.”’—London Evening Standard, 


SOME BRITISH BIRDS. 2s. 6d. 


A book jor Boys and Girls. With Ulustrations in Colour and Diack a: 
White. 192 pages. 


net. 
ud 


MEMORIES OF WILLIAM HOL E, RS. ies R.E. 


By HIS WIFE. és. net. 
With Hlustrations. Introduction by the Rev. JOUN KELMAN, D.D. 

Mr. flole was an intimate personal friend of Robert Louis Stevenson, and in 
ume there are many references to. their tre cqneut mectings. 


LORNA A DOONE. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Superb Gift Book. Tilustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 13 Original 
Drawings ia Colour and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
LADS OF THE LOTHIANS. 


With the Royal Scots in Gallipoli. 


By ESCOTT LYNN 


Illustrated by HORACE GAFFRON, 6s. net. 
*Mr. Escott Lynn has never disappc inted his boyish public. He possesses all 
the good gifts that go towards makin; a writer of adventure stories. Then, too, 
he has a Knack of claiming the reader's interest fron the first page to the last, 
a brief, clear diction, and at times an unexpe ted touch of poetry.”’—O«tlook, 
CAUGHT OUT! 
A Public School Story. By KENT CARR. 6s. net. 


PERCY TARRANT. 

at last is a book, a new schoo! tale, which awakens al! the 
started it yesterday and finished it in bed. Perhaps Kent 
as fine as The Shapina of Jephson’s, but this is the 
It is great.”"—New Witness, 


Illustrated by 

“ Here before ine 
old enthusiasm 

Carr has written many tales 

first 1 have stumbled on. 


THE SCHOOL TORMENT, 
Py ELSIE OXENHAM. 
Illustrated by H. C. EARNSHAW. 

“ Elsie Oxenham is an expert ia the description of life in girls’ schools.” 


Scolsman,. 
A RIOTOUS TERM AT ST. NORBERT’S. 
By MAY 


BALDWIN. 6s. 





6s. 


net. 


net. 


Illustrated by PERCY TARRANT. 
‘Miss Baldwin's stories are charming, and just such as appreciative young 
ladies will delight in.’""—Liverpool Post. 
THE MERRY FIVE AND “ TORONTO.” 
By EDNA LAKE. 5s. net. 


Iilustrated by W. RAINEY. 
A bright out-of-doors story in which the terrier “ Toronto " figures prominently 


MARGARET AND THE CURRANT BUNNY. 


By EDITH L. ELIAS. 6s. net 
A charmingly original wonder story by the Author of Periwinkie's Taland, 
8 bi Iilustrations and Chapter Headings by MOLLY 


ack-and-White 
DENATAR, 


“ The ideas are so quaint and original, so poetical (Perit winkle’s Island), that 


they remind one of Maeterlinck, end if Mrs. blias cont inue s to write fairy ‘ta les 
jo this strain she will make a bis name for herself. a x’ Piel 
. r 
KIDDIE KAR BOOK, | 
Verses by RICHARD J. WALSH. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ilustratio: ARAH 3. STILLWELL WEBER. 
This volume contains delightful pare Llustrations in Coeur and Decorative 
Pictures in Diack and White. In view of the ¢ ting of tue Kiddie Kar this 
! 1 Weicome seguisition to the ursery. 


volume should prove 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Scho Square, London, W. 1; 


| By 





und 339 Ligh Street, 


Edinburgh, 


METHUEN'S NEW BOOKs 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive mooularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published a new book by 
MARIE CORELLI, 


entitled 


THE LOVE OF LONG AGo 


And Other Stories 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





——~ 














NEW GENERAL LITERATURE 


SPECIALLY SELECTED: A Choice of Essays 
By E. V. LUCAS. With 90 Illustrations by G. L. ST AMPA, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE SACRED WOOD: Essays on Poetry 
By T. S. ELIOT. F'cap. Svo. 63. net. 

THE USES OF DIVERSITY 





By G. K. CHESTERTON. A New Book of Essays, 

F’cap. 8vo. 6s. net. : 
IF I MAY 

By A. A. MILNE. F'cap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


A new collection of Essays similar to ‘* Not That It Matters.” 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN SCOTLAND, 1488-1688; 
A Sketch of the Development of Furniture and 
Household Custom (Rhind Lectures in Archaeology, 
1919-20) 
By JOHN WARRACK, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE COMPLETE AIRMAN 
By CAPTAIN G. C. BAILEY, D.S.O., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. With many illustrations. 
lés. net, 
A complete text-book on Aviation, 


GEORGE MORROW, HIS BOOK 
One hundred pictures by GEORGE MORROW. 
an Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. Crown 4to, 
SNOWDONIA 
By F. G. BRABANT. With _ illustrations, maps, and 
plans. Small pott 8vo. 6s. net. (The Little Guides.) 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF 
NATIONS: Its Past and Future Development 


F.S.A.Scot. With illustrations, 


R.A.F., B.Se., 
Demy 8vo, 


With 
63. net. 


By H. DUNCAN HALL, M.A., B.Litt., Tutorial Class 
Lecturer under the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


LUSTRE POTTERY 
By LADY EVANS, M.A. 
£2 12s. Gd. net. 

This is the frst volume devoted to lustre that has been published, 

MOUNTAIN CRAFT 
Edited by G. WINTHROP YOUNG, 
8vo. 25s. net. 


A book which summarises the 
written by experts and edited by 


With 24 Plates. Royal quarto, 


Iilustrated. Demy 


modern developments of mountain craft, 


Mr. G. WINTIROP YOUNG, 





METHUEN & co., ‘LTD, 36 Essex Street, dendin W.C. 2. 


**The most valuable and the 
most interesting contribution 
which has yet been made to 
the military history of the 
late war.’’-—SPECTATOR. 





“* A very wonderful bock. ... Iknow cf ro modern military history 
approaching it in interest to the gencra! reader. The book is an 
indispensable addition to ali Librarics, pub!ic and private,”’—TRUTH. 


The STORY of the FOURTH ARMY 
IN THE BATTLES OF THE HUNDRED DAYS 


August 8th to November 11th, 1918. 
y MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD MONT- 
GOMERY ’ K.C.AM.G. is | -* General Siaff, F ourth Army. 
WITH A FOREW. ARD B YG E NERAL LORD RAWLI: NSON, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G.. etc. 
Compiete in 2 magnificent volumes, £3 3s. net. 
Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
“THE RONALD BALFOUR 


OMAR 


With drawings in colour and black and white by a new 
vision. 2]s. net. 
















Artist with a new 







Editions de luxe on Japon (with an_ additional plate 
hand-coloured by ths Artist) and on hand-made paper 
will also be issued. Prices on application. 








GRIMM ILLUSTRATED BY 


RACKHAM 












SNOWDROP. With 20 coloured plates. 7s. Gd. net. 
HANSEL AND GRETHEL. With 20 coloured plates. 
17s. 6d. net. 





LITTLE BROTHER. With 12coloured plates. 12s. 6d. net- 











Also 
SOME BRITISH BALLADS. With 16 coloured plates. 
16s. net. 











DE LA 


COLLECTED POEMS. 
A CHILD'S DAY. 
—— 





27s. 6d. net. 
and Will Cadby, 


2 Vols. 
Illustrated by Carine 
6d. 











7s. net. 
Book Post calls “‘ this the 


ever produced.” 


PEACOCK PIE. 







4TH ROBINSON. 





Ilustrated W. He 


12s. 6d. 


KING LEAR’S WIFE 
and Other Plays 


By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 15s. 

*,.* A few copies bound in white and gold and signed by the 
author are still available 
q beauty and distinction of these works have 
any criti The man ate 4 ean handle ch 


v of language and imagination is ind 
sn era has to onden nuthentic veic 


by 


net. 












net. 















been ungrudgingly 
rt ; 1 


and emot 








the 


Bottomley 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


By J. N. FORKEL. A new translation with notes and 
appendices by C. SAnrorp Terry. 16s. net. 
“Very much more than a re-translation of an old work which was previously 


translated very imperfectly into English a hundred years ago. Though 
jt bears the name of Forkel on the cover it contains material for a history of Bach 




















triticism from the beginning of the 19th Century until the present day, and 
incidentally suggests directions which future research may follow.”’- ~T imes 
Literary Supplement. 











WILD CREATURES 


of Garden and Hedgerow 














By FRANCES PITT. With numerous _ illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Arthur Thomson, of Aberdeen, referred in a lecture recently 

Belfast to the “ high excellence" of this Nature book. He said it 





intimacy and care ful iness of its observations,and by a 
simple experiments 


by the 
niously 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Little Essays drawn from the Writings of GEORGE 
SANTAYANA. Ed. by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 12s. 6d. net. 


number of ina 


















ae | PorT LAUREATE says: “1 know of no other book in which there Is so 
much teaching of things that E nls Ps -ople need to learn, nor where the teaching 
§ 80 genial, pe om asive and pe rspicu and so free from the flaws of fashionable 





ulice and f sentiment.” 


PRINCESS BLUCHER’S DIARY 
“An English Wife in Berlin.” 7th Imp. 19s. net. 
COLONEL REPINGTON’S 
2 Vols. DIARY 42s, 


4th Impression exhausted. 
5th ready. 
6th printing 



















net. 

















CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. Orange St. London W.C. 2. 





MARE 


most charming book for children | 





| 14 Henrietta Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


WILLIAMS « NORGATE 


New Ready. Illustrated. | Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


The Life of Charles Haddon 


ot 
~purgeon. 
By Rey. W. Y. FULLERTON, Author of 
Spurgeon: A Biography,” “‘ At the Sixtieth Milestone,” 
Sketches of the Life of Spurgeon an 
significant facts, but they scarcely 


15s. net, 


“ Thomas 
&e. 
The Contemporary are 
interesting conglomerate of 
ive an adequate picture of the man as he lived and laboured. 
of the 
fellow-worker fills a gap, the existence of which has long been 
felt. 


‘ 
Pa) 


This life great preacher by an intimate friend and 


Ready. 2 Vols. Large Cloth. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1915-16. 
The System of Animate 
Nature. 


| « e 

| By Prof. J. 
} pent e ay 1: 
Professor of Natural Hist 


Svo. 30s. net. 





ARTHUR THOMPSON, M.A., LL.D., Regius 

ry in the University of Aberdeen. 
a dismal cock- 
le 


It has been declared that the world of life is “ 
pit,”” that in the behaviour of animals mind is a negligii 
factor, that the study of heredity must leave us quite fatalistic, 
and that evolution is largely ‘‘ a chapter of ts.” Tt ia 
the object of this book to show that such views engender what 
may be called natural irreligion, and are scientifically untenable. 


acciden 









‘Ss. net. 


i 


Demy Cloth. 2 


Ready. 

THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1916. 
The Reactions Between 
Dogma and Philosophy. 


Illustrated from the works of S. Thomas 
PHILIP H. WICKSTE! M.A., Litt.D. 
The general reader, and perhaps even the general student of 
philosophy, has, until lately, been apt to ignore Aquinas, 
outside the world of significant thought. The text of these 
Lectures attempts to give a popular exposition of his relation 
to his own age and to present speculations. 


ovo. 


wD, 


as 








Now Ready. Crown 8yo. Bound. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Making of Personality. 


By W. TUDOR JONES, M.A., Ph.D. 
This little v: 1 to ‘‘ The 
Will,”’ which has had such a wide welcome. 


ume is a seque Training cf Mind and 


6d 


F’cap loth. 3 


Svo. 


Ready 


Political Thought in Kediued 


from Locke to Bentham. 


By HAROLD LASKI, of the London School of Economics, 
sometime Exhibitioner of New College, Oxford, Dept. of 
History in Harvard University, &c. 
Ready. Demy Svo. Cloth. 18s. net 
| dR 
The World’s Food Resources. 


Professor of Economic Geography 


By J. RUSSELL SMITH, 
Member of the War Trade Board 


in Columbia University ; 

of U.S.A. 
“With wide 
Smith justifies his faith in 
. We unfeignedly 


. P = 
Supple ment, 


and abundant detail, Prof, Ru 
the future of the world’s foo< 


to him -Times Lileré 


knowledge 


are grateful 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


14th cent . ByJ.J.JUSSERAND. New Edition, 
Stns pa AE he new Illustrations. Cloth. 
25s. net. 
“ Pray do not order this volume at the library. Buy it if 
you are wise, and keep it as a joy for ever.”"—The Late Dr. 
Avucustus JEssopp in the Nineteenth Century. 


A DEFENCE OF LIBERTY. 
By the Hon. OLIVER BRETT. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with the origins and tendencies of modern 
political movements. 


ENGLAND AND THE NEW ERA. 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 12s. 6d. net. 


“‘A consideration of the position in which the war has left 
the Empire, of the advance of democracy, and of the new 
statesmanship.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


SPIRITUALISM. A Popular History 
from 1847. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. 15s. net. 


This book presents one of the most complete studies of 
a subject that is now engrossing so many minds in all parts 
of the world. 


FRENCH CIVILISATION from its 
Origins to the close of the Middle 
Ages. 

By Professor A... GUERARD. Cloth, 21s. net. 


A very valuable and admirable piece of literary and 
historical research. 


SUPERS AND SUPERMEN. | Studies 
in Politics, History and Letters. 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Cloth, 15s. net. 
“Mr. Philip Guedalla has aon the most entertaining 
volume of historical and biographical studies that has 
appeared since ‘ Eminent Victorians.’ ”’ 


THE JOHNSON CLUB PAPERS, 1920. 
By Various Hands. Edited by GEORGE WHALE 
and JOHN SARGEAUNT. Cloth, tos. 6d. net. 


This volume includes contributions from, among others, 
Edward Clodd, Sir George Radford, A. B. Walkley and 
H. B. Wheatley. 


CHATS ON OLD 
PLATE. 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “ Chats on Old 
Silver,’ etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 21s. net. 


The author shows reasons why old Sheffield plate should 
be collected, and the volume is illustrated with many 
examples giving various styles and the development of the 
art, together with makers’ marks. 


A CHEECHAKO IN ALASKA AND 
YUKON. 


By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, F.R.G.S. With many 
Illustrations. Cloth, 25s. net. 
“Mrs. Charlotte Cameron is a fearless and enterprising 
traveller, and she has the gift of describing her travels with 
a vivacity that would make the dullest journey —— 


—Liverpool Post. 
BOON. 


By H. G. WELLS. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 8s. net. 
M.A.B. ‘(Mainly About Books). An iilustrated monthly 
magazine for book-lovers. Specimen copy 2d. post free; annual 
subscription 1s. post tree. 





—The Times. 


SHEFFIELD 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 








COLONEL ~ 
REPINGTON’S 
DIARY | 


2 Vols. 
2nd Impression 
3rd Impression 
4th Impression 
5th Impression 
6th Impression 











42s. net. 
Exhausted 
Exhausted 
Exhausted 
Ready 


Printing 





> 


The Spectator says :— 
“Intensely interesting and intensely amusing. . . . Cop. 
— or unconsciously, but as we feel sure consciously 
Colonel Repington exposes the facts, tears the mask of 
the sly or hesitating statesman, and shows us the man ag 
he is and as he talks in private, and not on the platform or 
in Parliament. ... This desire that the public should 
understand the recklessness, the levity, the intellectual 
and moral squalor with which they are often governed, 
has been shared by some of the best and most patriotic 
of Englishmen. . . . We are not going to be so pedantically 
and austerely virtuous as to reiuse to admit the extra. 
ordinary interest of the things recorded in the diary and 
the marked ability of the diarist.”’ 


The Evening Standard said (shortly after publication) ;— 
“Few, if any, two-guinea books have had such a sale ag 
‘The First World War.’ A large first edition was sold 
out in three days. ‘The second impression was all sold 
out on the day of publication, and the demands could 
not be met. A third impression is on its way, while 
other editions are appearing in America, Australasia, and 
France.” 


CONSTABLE 





LONDON 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of ‘Scalp Massage,” ‘Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete, 

**Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 

upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 

and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing,’’—Medical Record. 








Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF REMARKABLE 
INTEREST TO-DAY. 


THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD Ss. 


An answer to the World Problem which faces 
human society universally, and of supreme 
interest and importance at the present time. 


THE RISE AND CONSUMMATION OF THE AON 6s. 


A book that will stagger many minds, but will 

enlighten all thinking people who seriously con- 

template the present day with fear and suspense. 
Both books by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, Aut 10T of 
“ Progressive Creation,” “* Progressive Redemption,” ‘* ‘Tlicou Sophia,” &. 








Obtainable from the Publishers : 
W. RIDER & SON, LTD., 5-ii Patern s er Row, London, E.C.4; 
or direct irom the Author: 13 St. Alban’s Koad, Moseley, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Maupassant’s Complete Works in English, 17 vols. 
£4 10s.; 20 French Novels, £2 10s.; Veardsley Early and Later Work, 
2 vols., £2 10s.; Fagan’s Collectors, Marks, Last Edition 1918, £4 4s. The 
Pageant, 1896-97, 2 vols., 30s.; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £9 95-5 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 12 vols., 1807, calf, gilt, £2 23.; Walpole’s Lettcm, 
half calf, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 10s.; The Ancestor, 1902-05, 12 vols., £4 103.3 
Ormsby’s translation of the Cid, 1879, 35s.; Kipling’s Verse, “ Inclusive 
Edition, 3 voils., 1919, £3 3s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, with 
extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d.; George Eliot’s W orks, 
Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 5s.: 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues 00 
application.—Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John bright Street, Birmingham, 


NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety oi Books, 
ai. in new cond.cion, and olfered ac Grestiy Reduced Prices Everv 


reade’ will fad sometinug imteresting Write for your copy to-day.—H 4. 
GLAISHER, Kemainder Booxselier, 55-57 W'ymore Street, W. 1. 
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MACMILLAN’S LISi 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


[rish Fairy Tales. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “ The Crock of Gold,” 
&e. With 16 Plates in colour and other Illustrations in 
black-and-white by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Ordinary Edition. Fcap. 4to. 
Edition de Luxe. Limited to 500 copies. 
£3 35- net. 


——_ —_ 
Children of the Slaves. 

By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ The Quest of the 
Face,” “ A Private in the Guards,” &c. S8vo. 12s. net. 
*,¢ A study of the progress of the American Negro since he 
pbtained his freedom. 


15s. net. 
Demy 4to. 





A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vols. IX. and X¥.— 
1813-1815. With a separate volume of Maps and Plans 
illustrating the 2 Vols. net, 

The Daily Mail :—“ ‘The two volumes are admirably written, 


full of instruction, and cover the closing period of the Peninsular 
War and the Waterloo campaign in their spirited and invaluable 


8vo. £4 4s. 


, 


narrative.’ 








The Ila-Speaking Peoples of 
Northern Rhodesia. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. SMITH and the late Captain 
ANDREW MURRAY DALE Fully Illustrated. 2 Vois., 
8vo. 508. net. 

Sir J. G. Frazer writes :—‘‘ It is a book of the highest scientific 


value, one of the best and most thorough monographs ever 
published on a savage tribe.” 


’ 
Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition, 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges; limp leather 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net per Vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. net each. 











The Captives, 
A Novel in Four Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. LIBRARY OF FICTION. New Vol. 


For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Introduction to the Study of the 


Law of the Constitution. 
By A. V. DICEY, K.C., D.C.l. Eighth Edition. 
12s. 6d. net. 


8vo. 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ List. 
BRITISH MAMMALS. 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD 


THOREBURN, F.Z.S., 
Author of “ British Birds,” <&Xc. 
With 50 Plates in Colour and 18 Pen and Ink Sketches in 
the Text. 
In Two Volumes 4to. Cloth, with Gilt Top. £10 10s. net. 
Vol. I, Ncw Ready: Vol. 11. will beready inthe Spring of 1921. 
Orders will only be accepted for the complete work of 
two volumes, but they may be paid for as delivered at 
£5 5s. each. A large paper edition limited to 155 copies 
will shortly be issued price £15 15s. net. 


The Harrow Life of 
Henry Montagu Butler, D.D., 


Head-Master of Harrow School (1860-1885). 

By EDWARD GRAHAM, late Senior Assistant Master 
in Harrow School. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Sir George O. TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. With 8 Illus- 
trations, 8vo. 2lIs. net. 


Stray-Aways. 
By E. G@. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors 
of ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” ete. With 34 
Illustrations by E. Gi, SomERvILLE. 8vo. 16s. net. 
“A well-matched pair. We never shall fathom the 
secret of that unanimity which has enriched our literature with 
some lasting works of humour.’’—The Times. 

















The Evolution of Parliament. 

By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of English 
History in the University of London. With 5 Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 


International Law. 
By Prof. L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
VOL. I., PEACE. Third Edition, edited by Ronatp F. 
__Roxsurcs. 36s. net. Ops 
Contributicns to International Law and Diplomacy. 
Edited by Prof. L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D. 


International Law 
and the World War. 

By JAMES WILFRED GARNER, Professor of Political 

Science in the University of Illinois. 2 Vols. _ 8vo. 72s. net. 
England in Transition, 1789-1832. 
A Stutly of Movements. 

By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON, Hon. LL.D., Aberdeen. 
a 
The Relations of French 

and English Society, 1763-1793. 

By C. H. LOCKITT, M.A., B.Se., F.R.Hist.8., Head- 

Master of Bungay School. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 























FOURTH EDITION. 7 
An Introduction to the Theory of 
Value on the Lines of Menger, 


Wieser, and Bohm-Bawerk. 
By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


CANON WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
Fellowship with God. 


By Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A., D.Litt., Canon of 


Westminster. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Other Side of Death: AStudy 
in Christian Eschatology. 
By RONALD G. MACINTYRE, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The Secrets of the Self. 
(Asrar-i-Kudi, a Philosophical Poem). By SHEIKH 
MUHAMMAD IQBAL of Lahore. Translated with Intro- 
duction and Notes by REYNOLD, A. NICHOLSON, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO, LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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NOTICE,.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is publishea haij-yearly, from 


Manchester University Publications, 
The Teaching and Cultivation 
of the French Language in England 

during Tudor and Stuart Times. 


With an Introductory Chapter on the Preceding Period 
by KATHLEEN LAMBLEY, M.A., Lecturer in French 
in the University of Durham. 8vo. 14s. net. 


The Seventh Manchesters, 
July, 1916, to March, 1919. 


By Captain 8S. J. WILSON, M.C. With Preface by the 
Hon. ANTHONY M. HENLEY, C.M.G., D.S.O., and an 
Introduction by GERALD B. HURST, T.D., K.C., M.P. 
With 3 Plates and 5 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Annual Charities Register 
and Digest for 1920, 


being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for the 
Metropolis. 8vo. 5s. net. 


School Hygiene 
and the Laws of Health. 


A Text-Book for Teachers and Students in Training. 
By CHARLES PORTER, M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P. (Edin.) 5 
Medical Officer of Health, Borough of St. Marylebone, &c. 
With 121 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Fifth Edition. 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 











January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday w January 
and July. 





Fourth Avenue & Thirtieth Street, New York. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE sy CONINGSBY DAWSON 


In this book the little house tells of the love story that took 


walls—telis with delightful quaintness, 


moulded the course of three lives, and achieved their happiness. 
illustrations by Stella Langdale make this book an ideai gift. 


place within its 
and yet with graphic power, how it 
The beautiful 

6s. net 





DANIEL GARDNER, Painter in 
Pastel and Gouache: 

A brief account of his Life and Works. By Dr. G. C. WILLIAM- 
SON. With 4 plates in colour, 6 photogravures and 162 half- 
tone reproductions, Demy 4to. £5 Ss. net 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES 


By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, Author of ‘ A Book for a Rainy 
Day.’ Virst Complete Edition since 1829. With Biographical 
Introduction and about goo Notes. Edited by WILFRED 
WHITTEN (Joun 0’ LONDON). With 100 illustrations, including 
ene colour plate and several photogravures. Two volumes. 
Demy 8vo. £1 lis. Gd. net 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A NEW 
GUINEA RESIDENT MAGISTRATE 


By CAPTAIN C. A. W. MONCKTON. 
tions. Demy 8vo., 


With numerous illustra- 
1 Is. net 





ANCESTORS IN SILHOUETTE 

Cut by AUGUST EDOUART. Illustrative Notes and Bio. 
graphic: al Sketches by Mrs. F. NEVILI, JACKSON, Author 
of “ History of Silhouettes,” ‘‘ History of Hand-made Lace,” 
“Toys of Other Days,’ ete, With over 200 illustrations, 


Demy 4to. £2 2s, net 


THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON 
IN 1666 


By WALTER G. BELL, Author of ‘“ Unknown Lond mn,’ 
etc. With numerous illustrations and plans. Second edition, 
“Mr. Bell’s story holds one like the most exciting novel. oie 
This remarkably fine contribution to the history of London.”— 
Sunday Times. 25s. net 


THE AMENITIES OF BOOK 
COLLECTING and Kindred Affections 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON. With 91 illustrations. 20s. net 





By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Winsome Winnie and other New Nonsense Novels 
Ready Nov. 25th 


5s. net 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 





A DWELLER IN MESOPOTAMIA 
By DONALD M: AXWELL, Author of “Adventures with a 
Sketch-Book,” ‘‘The Last Crusade,” etc. With numerous 
— by the Author in colour, half-tone and line. Crown 


£1 Ss. net 
POLISH FAIRY TALES 
Translated from the Polish of A. J. GLINSKI, by MAUDE 
ASHURST BIGGS. With 20 illustrations in colour by CECILE 
Watton. Crown 4to. 16s. net 








PETER’S PENCIL 


Written and illustrated by PHYLLIS MORRIS, 


NERO: An African Mongrel 

By JANE SPETTIGUE. With illustrations by D. E. SEYMOUR 
HapEN. A charming dog story, with numerous illustrations, 
Crown 4to. 5s. net 


7s. net 





OVER THE FIRESIDE (with sitent Friends) 


A new volume by the Author of “With Silent Friends,” “Passion and Pot-Pourri,” 


By RICHARD KING 


etc, 


6s. net 





By MURIEL HINE. 
THE BREATHLESS MOMENT 


A Lrilliant new novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Hidden Valley, 
Autumn,” etc. 8s. Gd. net 
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By ARTHUR J. REES. 
THE HAND IN THE DARK 


A new detective ‘story by the Author of “The Hampstead 
Mystery,” ‘ The Shrieking Tit,”’ ete. 9s. net 
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